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Dangerous Bureaucracy 

_— CIVIL Aeronautics Administration is stubbornly 

trying to retain its wartime grip on the handling of 

company operational communications for trans-Atlantic 

air services and its methods of fighting to keep this con- 

trol are typical of the worst abuses of ambitious bureau- 

cracy. It is proving again how difficult is the task of pry- 

ing a government agency 

out of a job belonging to 

‘ We private industry once it 

gets its tentacles wrapped 

W4 around, and how brazenly 

impertinent a government 

Y agency can be in defending 

its position. When a govern- 

ment agency seeks support 

of Congress or the public it is an humble servant of the 

people but let it get well-entrenched and it becomes a 

menace to the unsuspecting public that pays for its 
existence. 

Here is a very simple proposition involving an applica- 
tion to the Federal Communications Commission by 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc., the stockholders of which are 
the airlines, to obtain a few radio frequencies with which 
to carry on operational communications with their air- 
craft flying over the Atlantic. 

The request would simply extend the same type of 
air-ground and ground-air operational communication 
facilities which the airlines now have in the United States 
and between the U. S. and Canada and the U. S. and 
Mexico, into the Atlantic area. 

It is a very simple request and one which the FCC 
seems to feel is very much in order. It sets no precedent. 
It requires no money by the taxpayers. It is a private 
job all the way through. 

But the CAA arises in shocked outrage and protests 
vehemently to the FCC that Aeronautical Radio is trying 
“to take away” a function which Congress had given to it. 

It is one of the most impertinent and impudent actions 
we have ever seen on the part of a government aviation 
agency. The CAA has no support from any other part 
of government. The Army, Navy and State Departments 
favor Aeronautical Radio’s proposal and yet the CAA 
stands tenaciously on fragile legal arguments and cries 
that it is being injured. And meantime CAA is delaying 
quite seriously the whole U. S. policy with regard to air- 
way communications and navigation aids abroad. 

It seems that the CAA operates a powerful radio sta- 
tion in New York called WSY. It is a plush job through- 
out and its voice can be heard across the waters. CAA 
went to Congress just before the war and obtained au- 
thorization and appropriations for this and other inter- 
continental stations. CAA’s story to Congress was that 
the station was needed primarily for meteorological and 
(Turn to Page 6) 
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Veteran Pilot Becomes PAA Manager 


Humphrey W. Toomey, a veteran of 17 years’ experience in every 
major phase of air transport, is the newly appointed manager of Pan 
American Airways’ Latin American division. 
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tht PHANTOMS Ai AWA 
before you can say Sk 


Flashing like a rocket into the skies—faster than any 
designed for carrier use ever flew before—the new — 


Phantom represents another “first” for the United States 


Navy. It has been christened the Phantom because its great 
speed makes it appear and disappear like an apparition. Yet; 
despite its great speed, it possesses a lower landing speed than 
any other jet airplane. Designed and developed by McDonnell 
Aircraft in collaboration with the Bureau of Aeronautics of the 
Navy, the jet propelled “‘Phantom”’ promises to add further 
laurels to the splendid records of Naval aviation achievement, 
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LORAN “RCA 


Available Now for Commercial Aircraft 






RCA, basic designer of all air-borne LORAN equipment used in 
this country and largest producer of LORAN for military installa- 
tion now makes this modern aid to navigation available for com- 
mercial aircraft. 


Well proven under the severest conditions of wartime usage the 
RCA AVR-26 LORAN embodies even further refinements for peace- 
time application. Weighing only 35 pounds this compact unit pro- 
vides the ultimate in accurate long-range navigation—precision fixes 
when clouds make celestial shots impossible and severe static pre- 
vents the taking of aural bearings. 


LORAN is fast, too—bearings can be taken in less than a minute. 
Power consumption is low, and mounting space is comparatively small 
—the AVR-26 measures only 12%” high, 94%” wide, and 23” deep. 


If you have a problem in long range navigation it’s very likely 
you'll find the answer in LORAN. For further details write today to 
Aviation Section, Dept. 2-C. Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, New Jersey. 
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By Major Al Walliams, Auas, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








EVERY ONCE IN A WHILE you hear about 
an inventor who's working on a super- 
extra-family-type plane, don’t you? An 
amphibious roadable plane that you can 
swim, fly, drive, and teach to change the 
baby after 18 minutes of dual? 


Well we just read an announcement of 
a machine which will wash, rinse, and dry 
your laundry . . . will wash dishes . . . 
peel potatoes . . . freeze ice cream . . . and 
churn butter! (Honest!) 

So here's an idea which we'll donate 
free to the first ‘Society For The Further- 
ance Of Mankind” we hear about: 

Put ‘em together! Combine the two 
super-gadgets . . . the swimming plane- 
mobile and the potato-churning laundry 
freezer! Then price it so that everybody 
can Own one. 

Hot ziggety! No more wars, divorce, 
crime waves, or bad movies! Nobody will 





have time for them. They'll all be up at 
20,000 feet, churning the dishes! On in- 
struments! 

And stopping only long enough to 
tank up with Good Gulf Aviation Gaso- 
line and enough Gulfpride Oil to lubri- 
cate all that lovely machinery! 

Fancy, huh? 


ABOUT YOUR PLANE... 

Now look here! 

It doesn’t matter a bit how much 
trouble we go to in selecting the better 
crudes . . . how much extra work we do 


in refining them . . . how many additional 
steps—such as the Alchlor Process—we 
take in making Gulfpride Oil the finest 
engine lubricant in the world—if you for- 
get something as simple as your lubrica- 
t1ion-system inspection. 

This is important! Probably one of the 





most important maintenance operations 
you do! 

The points you should never miss: 

Check plugs, drains, screens, and fil- 
ters. Check the tank for proper mounting, 
leaks, dents, and friction. Tubing and 
lines, hose connections and clamps 
should be inspected, as well as shut-off 
and drain valves. 

Check the filler caps, the dip stick, and 
vent lines. 








FLUTTER'S DITTY BOX* 


The most powerful fuel | have seen 

Is Gulf Aviation Gasoline! 

For the boost that you get 

Is like rockets . . . and jet... 

Plus dynamite ...atoms...and steam! 


*Send in your “Ditty” and help ovr puny poet 
ovt. T.W.T. 











Then wind up with a visual check of 
the instruments—and a fresh fill of Gulf- 


pride Oil! 
L.K.F. A.W. K.P. Dept. 


Miss Joan Siesel, Norrisville, Pa., gets a 
commission as Perch Pilot (bottom rung) 
for this Little Known Fact About Well 
Known Planes: 

“The propeller on a light plane cruis- 
ing at 2100 rpm’s, will travel 131,950 
miles in half an hour!" 

Leal R. da Roza, of San Francisco, sent 
this “Fact’’—and proof of it!—so he gets 
a commission, too: 

“*It takes longer to fly across the city 
of Honolulu than it does to fly from 
N. Y. to Chicago! (Honolulu's city 
limits are 2200 miles apart!)"’ 

And here's another contribution from 
Billy Steed, of Leachville, Ark. Steed 
stands a good chance of becoming our 
first Senior Perch Pilot, the exalted re- 
ward for five “Facts” good-enough-to- 
print, and accompanied with PROOF! 

‘*The turbo-super on one engine of a 
P-61 uses enough air to fill an eight- 
room house in 60 seconds of flight!"’ 





Well, that’s all there is to it, you flying 
fellers. Send in your “Fact’’ to the ad- 
dress above (way up there on the mast- 
head) and if it's good—and proved— 
you may achieve the pinnacle of aviation 
adulation, a commission as Perch Pilot 
(br). 

Give! 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


\ GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
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navigation purposes. And with full justice to CAA, 
WSY has been a vital station serving excellent purposes 
and there is no question but that WSY should continue 
in operation. 

But with the coming of war, and the inability of Pan 
American to operate its own communication stations for 
the North Atlantic service, WSY took over the job. Here 
again was a worthy service. No one will dispute the 
wartime necessity of the CAA handling company opera- 
tional communications. 

The war is over now, however, and there are an in- 
creasing number of airline services over the Atlantic. 
Does the CAA welcome the relinquishing of the one 
part of its wartime job pertaining to company operational 
communications? Not for a minute! Does bureaucracy 
ever want to turn back anything to private industry? 
Not while there are good lifetime jobs around, my friends. 

CAA now falls back on the thesis that Congress has 
charged it with this over-all responsibility and it seems 
very hurt that anyone should question the matter. But 
the fact of the matter is that Congress had no intention 
of turning company communications over to a govern- 
ment agency. There is no precedent in law for any other 
form of transportation, domestic or international, and 
there is no reason why the taxpayers of the United States 
should have to foot the bill when the private companies 
want to do the job themselves through the non-profit 
and efficient Aeronautical Radio. 

When one asks CAA why it is that it insists on 
handling company communications for international 
services when it has never done so for domestic services, 
the real pay-off in governmental impertinence comes. 
“Domestically, the CAA has found it to be in the public 
interest. to permit the airlines to operate their own radio 
facilities for a substantial portion of the operational 
safety services because of the great volume of such 
services required by the airlines,” the CAA told the 
FCC. And the italics are ours. 

To permit? Now really! Congress never in its wildest 
whims ever intended that the CAA—with its one em- 
ploye to every three civil aircraft—should handle com- 
pany communications. To permit, indeed! Where is 
there any precedence under law for such a thing? 

But to make matters worse, the CAA attorney at the 
recent FCC hearing virtually threatened that if the FCC 
should decide to grant Aeronautical Radio’s applications, 
the Administrator might find it necessary to refuse ap- 
proval. Such gross abuse of bureaucratic power cannot 
be tolerated, and the shocked FCC found sufficient words 
to slap down the CAA’s attitude in a sharply-worded 
opinion. 

It is time the CAA kept within its bounds. It is 
charged with safety matters. It is charged with pro- 
viding navigation aids. Fine. Nobody questions these 
items. They affect all aircraft, civil and military. But 
company communications are not the business of the 
CAA and its stalling tactics and its hiding behind govern- 
ment prerogatives are not only holding up the govern- 
ment’s all-over international airway policy, through the 
Air Coordinating Committee, but are quite a disgraceful 
demonstration of how government agencies can behave 
when given power. 
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CAA and Private Business 


OSTWAR CIVIL Aeronautics Administration per- 

sonnel are feeling their oats and with one federal 
CAA employe for every three licensed airplanes at the 
beginning of this first postwar year, one wonders what 
will happen next. 

Local operators are upset about CAA’s plan to repair 
and maintain its own airplanes. And well they might be. 

The CAA has a logical answer to the critics but the 
trouble with logical answers from government agencies 
is that the answers are sometimes just a little too logical. 
CAA has 231 aircraft, now each flying at an average of 
120 hours a year—mighty small usage—and admittedly 
the local operators don’t have spare parts on hand for 
most of the new CAA equipment. 

As a matter of fact the local operators probably 
wouldn’t get overly-exercised if the present CAA plan 
were to be all that it plans to do. The repair and servic- 
ing business hasn’t been a particularly profitable side- 
line for the operators. Many of them, in fact, lose money 
on the business. But such CAA business adds prestige. 
It is good business to have in the house. 

But once CAA sets up a stockpile of $6,000,000 worth 
of spare parts in Oklahoma City, and hires about 10 or 
12 mechanics for each region—then what? That’s the 
rub. Will overhaul be next? And will the CAA build 
up such a nice system of establishments that it will then 
take on civil airplanes of other government agencies? 
CAA says it doesn’t think so. It doesn’t contemplate any 
such thing. But the trouble is that the next step into 
overhaul is also so very, very logical. And such a short 
step, too. And that will really put the CAA into the 
repair business and it will really pinch the operators. 

CAA says it expects the surplus parts stock to last 
five years and that then it may revert to the old system 
of giving out its business on bid to local operators. Well, 
just ponder this thought: Suppose in three years the 
stock pile has decreased considerably and a new part 
not on hand is needed. Will the CAA then go to private 
business, or won’t it order new parts to keep that stock- 
pile right up to snuff? Can anyone imagine the CAA 
stockpile decreasing and the number of employes de- 
creasing even if the stockpile decreased? 

Well, you can take your choice. Either let the CAA 
open up its repair shops and take it on its word that there 
is nothing more. Or you can look at every past record of 
every government agency. Or look at CAA’s tenacity 
on hanging on to company communications on the North 
Atlantic. But for some reason that next step, too, is so 
simple and so logical. In fact it is all too logical for 
words. And for probably an excellent reason Congress 
left out the word “operational” when it created CAA as 
a promotion and a regulatory agency. It’s pretty hard 
today to figure out whether the people are running CAA 
or whether the CAA is running—or trying to run— 


the people. 
Wayne W. Parrisx. 
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Here Comes Essair' 
Phillips Hails a Bright New Star 
in Southwest Aviation 


™ WANT to run an airline— 
and a good one!” You can’t 
hate a guy who talks like 
that—particularly when the guy 
is a person like Bill Long, president 
of Essair, Inc. 


Essair, as you probably know by 
now, is the new feeder line “flying 
the range” —Amarillo—Lubbock— 
Abilene—San Angelo—Austin— 
Houston. j 


Headed by a group of executives 
whose middle names are Aviation, 
blessed with an unusual pool of 
flying talent, we confidently pre- 
dict that Essair, and Major Bill 
Long, are going to be a mighty im- 
portant factor in the Southwest’s 
postwar aviation picture. 


And nobody’ll be any happier 
than we if they are—because 
Phillips Aviation Gasoline powers 
their ships. If you think a pretty 
good tip-off on a product is the 
kind of companies and people who 
use it, we’re glad to have you know 
Essair is on our side. We've earned 
their respect with our products and 
services—we'd like a chance to 
earn yours. If you have a problem 
involving aviation fuel, write to us 
at, Aviation Department, Phillips 
Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma. 





Two of the Lockheed Elec- 
tras now “flying the range” 
for Essair, Inc. 





Major Bill Long of Essair, 
who has been identified 
with aviation in all its 
phases since 1917. 
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Fifteen Years Ago 





Ruth Nichols established the women’s 
altitude record of 28,743 ft. at the Jersey 
City Airport, New Jersey. She piloted a 
Lockheed Vega with Pratt & Whitney 
Wasp engine. “3 7, 1931) 

Under the auspices of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, the 
Third National Airport Conference 
opened at Tulsa, Okla. 


Twenty-five Years Ago 
Two J.L-6 





(Larsen) 


The U. S. Public Health Service 
began an aerial survey of the 
numerous water courses in the 
Mississippi Valley. (Mar. 16, 1921). 

The U. S. Marine Corps established an 
aviation station in the ‘Pacific, at Sumay 
on the Island of Guam. (Mar. 17, 1921) 

Lt, Arthur G. Hamilton of the 
U. S. A. S., made a record parachute 
jump of 23,000 ft., at Rantoul, Til 
(Mar. 23, 1921). 
Revision of the charts of & 


was 
the survey. (Mar. 23, 1921) 

The National Southern Air 
Tourrament, scheduled for two 
days, opened at Clearwater-Belleair, 
Fla. (Mar. 26, 1921). 

By means of .= —— Lao a 
oat « grees 
a 15 ft. Ay Fla. (Mar. 26, 





AACS D fonse 


To the Editor: 

A copy of AMERICAN AVIATION for No- 
vember 15 appeared in the Red Cross Aero 
Club here a few days ago. A number of us 
who have enjoyed being a part of the Army 
Airways Communication System and who are 
in a position to be well acquainted with the 
“Great Transition” referred to in your edi- 
torial feel that serious exception should be 
taken to your reference to bad planning by 
the AACS in its faliure to provide for future 
operation of AACS facilities. We do not feel 
obliged to explain why AACS has not done the 
job. We do feel that the original charge is 
entirely groundless, for the following reasons: 

1.The provisions for the future operation 
of AACS facilities by other nations is be- 
yond the scope of AACS directives as de- 
fined by Army Regulation 95-200. Author- 
ization for such a program would have 
to come from the Commanding General of 
the Army Air Forces. In the few isolated 
cases where facilities have been turned 
over to other countries, the action was 
taken at the specific request of the nation 
involved, and AACS personnel remained 
with the equipment to explain its opera- 
tion. 

2. The resistance to any such program would 
be amazing to those of you who haven't 
lived with it. AACS is not just an organi- 
zation operating a string of transmitters 


for radio aids to air navigation. AACS 
uses methods—methods for controlling 
airport traffic, methods for separating in- 
strument traffic, methods for relaying 
flight messages and weather information, 
methods for handling all the problems 
from radio checks to radar ground-con- 
trolled landings. Other nations—particu- 
larly the English—have their own meth- 
ods, entirely different, and usually, to our 
way of thinking, quite inadequate. If we 
try to train these nationals, they will re- 
sent our imposition unless an _ inter- 
national agreement is reached by the gov- 
ernments concerned on the ends to be 
gained and the methods to be used. 
. Your editorial advocates “selling the 
equipment to other nations and permit- 
ting their nationals to operate it for the 
benefit of U. S. and other airlines.” As- 
suming the other nations would agree to 
such a plan, which is highly problemati- 
cal as they feel that U. S. and other air- 
lines are in direct competition with their 
own, how can AACS train personnel to 
operate this equipment for the benefit of 
U. S. and other airlines when U. S. air- 
lines do not yet know what they want in 
the matter of communications facilities? 
Obviously the only practicable way the 

problem can be worked out is to get the air- 
lines together, work out a plan of operation, 
take it to the appropriate government agency 
whose job will be to coordinate it with the 
other governments involved. Much AACS 
equipment could be utilized and geared to the 
new plan. And when the plan is adopted, 
AACS personnel will undoubtedly be of con- 
siderable assistance in training new person- 
nel. But until that time comes, it seems 
rather unjust to tell the aviation industry 
that its communications sorrows in foreign 
theaters are all due to the AACS. 

JAMES B. HAMILL 

T/Set. A. C. 

Burtonwood, England 
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An Apology 
To the Editor: 


As I am a passenger agent for United Air- 
lines (sic) I was a bit disturbed by your 
reference to United’s Constellations to be 
put in service next summer. We are buy- 
ing DC-6’s not Constellations. The article 
was on page 20 of the Mar. 1 issue. 

STUART HUNT 
Hollywood, Calif. 

(Editor’s Note: To sharp-eyed Reader Hunt 
and United an apology; to the editor who 
wrote it, the cangue.) 


Out of Proportion? 
To the Editor: 

I have read with particular interest your 
Feb. 15 article on pilots pay for four-engine 
equipment, and it brought to mind an article 
written by a Consairway flight engineer just 
before their termination of operations. 

(The article referred to was one which 
stated the case of the flight engineer, asserting 
that pilots’ wages are out of proportion to 
those in other categories considering the 
amount of training and knowledge required.) 

The author of this article, after four years 
of technical schooling and three years airline 
experience, resigned as maintenance chief in 
charge of a hangar for the “aforementioned” 
airline at $1.21/hr. and came to Corsair. Fol- 
lowing the closing of Consair’s ATC operations 
he took all this experience plus the one year’s 
flight engineering experience he had ga‘ned, 
and his A & E, and went job-hunting. He 
wrote many letters and toured every airline 
in the Bay Area and Los Angeles. The last J 
heard his top offer was $1.10/hr. 

This, of course, was a starting salary, but 
if you were to take the average hourly raie 
of the average airline A & E man from lead 
man up, and compare it with the salary en- 
joyed by present day airline pilots without a 
quarter of the technical knowledge, it should 
make one wonder. The airlines apparently 
fail to realize that their A & E men are 
“journeymen” in a half dozen trades and in 
the greater part are not even paid the jour- 
neyman’s scale in any one of them. 

There are two old airline adages that ap- 
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parently still hold good and true. “It takes 
one year to make a good pilot and four years 
to make a good mechanic,” and “There never 
was a time when a good mechanic couldn't 
get more money driving a truck.” 

While I am not very well acquainted with 
the issues in the present controversy between 
the pilots and airlines on four-engined equip- 
ment, I assume that they are asking for their 
wage increase on the basis that this equip- 
ment requires more technical knowledge to 
operate and entails a greater responsibility. 
Would anyone dare dispute the obvious fact 
that the maintenance department has more 
to learn and their responsibilities are greater? 

This is not an attack on pilots’ salaries, but 
an attempt to use their exaggerated positions 
as a criterion for inquiry into the obscure rea- 
sons for the gross under-payment of airline 
maintenance and other ground personnel. 

For the future good of aviation, it might 
be well to realize that after the glamour has 
worn off it will become rather difficult to ob- 
tain sensible young people so necessary for 
safe and efficient operations as “passenger 
agents, two years college or equivalent” at 
$135/mo. or “A & E mechanics” at $1.10/hr. 

Aren’t things a bit out of proportion? 

R. F. COTTONACHT, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Looks 





THE CANADA YEAR BOOK—1945: The Offi- 
cial Statistical Annual of the Resources, His- 
tory, Institutions, and Social and Economic 
Conditions of the Dominion; by Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 1945; 1200 pp.; 
$2.00. 


This is the most recent edition of the 
authoritative handbook on Canada, with a 
wealth of data and statistics—particularly on 
matters of industry, trade, and economics— 
and illustrated with numerous tables, maps 
and charts. Some of the coverage is indicated 
by the following selected chapter headings: 
Constitution and Government, Survey of Pro- 
duction, Agriculture, Forestry, Fisheries, Mines 
and Minerals, Transportation and Communica- 
tions, Currency and Banking, Power. 

The section on civil air transport is well 
done but one wishes both for more coverage 
and more recent information. There are brief 
summaries of the operations of Trans-Canada 
Air Lines and Canadian Pacific Air Lines and 
only a brief general statement regarding the 
“independent” operators. More thorough treat- 
ment is given to the story of the Northwest 
and Northeast Staging Routes and airports. 
Civil air traffic statistics are for the years 
1942 and 1943. F. H. 


Obi 


Hans Adolph Amundsen 


Hans Adolph Amundsen, 69, works 
manager at the Paterson, N. J., plant 
of Wright Aeronautical Corp. for 13 years, 
died on Feb. 24 at his home in Ridge- 
wood, N. J. He had retired about a 
year ago. 


Harold R. Neely 


Harold R. Neely, administrator of the 
third region, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, died in Sarasota, Fla., last month 
following a long illness. In July 1928 he 
was appointed airplane and engine in- 
spector for the CAA, and in 1935 he was 
promoted to the position of supervising 
aeronautical inspector. Mr. Neely was 
made administrator of the third region in 
1938, a position he held until ill health 
forced his retirement last October. 
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Weaving the fabric of 


WORLD 
UNDERSTANDING 


TWA’s inauguration of scheduled 

commercial air service to Europe is the first link 
in a trans world air system which soon will 
serve 20 countries in Europe, Africa and Asia. 


We would be looking at things 
in narrow light if we now failed to grasp 
the deep significance of such service. 


Largely because of inaccessibility, much of the world’s 
natural resources as yet remain undeveloped — and a large 
portion of the world’s population has little to eat, little to 
wear and little shelter. 


As long as such conditions exist, peace for the world will 
be a fragile thing. The seeds of conflict between those who 
“have not” and those who “have” will remain with us, 


But easy accessibility — modern mastery of time and dis- 
tance — is the first step toward development of these un- 
tapped riches. 


It brings into play the men, the plans, the methods by 
which distant people can advance themselves through con- 
version of natural resources into usable goods and services. 


It carries knowledge and understanding, not alone in the 
attaché cases of diplomats, but in the blueprints of engi- 
neers, the briefcases and catalogs of businessmen, even the 
dress, manners and spending money of tourists. 


It helps to educate people in the desire for better things — 
and with such urging, the wealth to feed and clothe and 
house the world’s people will be created by them in the 
process of new development. 


A ll this, in TWA’s view, is good not alone for the world, 


but foi ‘his nation. 


We are the present natural source for many things that 
are needed to develop world resources. 


We have much to send to foreign lands in exchange for 
things they have which we need and want. 


In the same way that our own great West became both a rich 
source and a thriving market with the coming of trans- 
portation, presently remote sections can become both sup- 
pliers and users of the world’s wares. 


And so vast is this potential that it could create decades of 
work for our own industrial plants — widespread pros- 
perity, jobs and job opportunities on a global scale. 











And, as we see it, the key to it is air transportation. 


Here ready for us to use is the master of distance and the 
conqueror of time. 


Here is the means of bringing people together — of estab- 
lishing understanding, not alone of languages, but of 
customs, methods, viewpoints and purposes. 


That is why we look on these TWA Sky Chiefs as some- 
thing more than mechanical things flying eastward over 
the Atlantic. 

We see them instead as busy shuttles helping to weave the 
fabric of world understanding, world advancement, world 
peace. 


This is the concept we accept as our sober responsibility 
to the people of America and the people of the world. 


ace Pye 


President TWA 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 


DIRECT ONE-CARRIER SERVICE 1c: NEWFOUNDLAND, IRELAND and FRANCE. 
SOON 1: SWITZERLAND, ITALY, GREECE, EGYPT, PORTUGAL, SPAIN, ALGERIA, TUNISIA, LIBYA, PALESTINE, 
TRANS-JORDAN, IRAQ, SAUDI ARABIA, YEMEN, OMAN, INDIA and CEYLON. 
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OUT FIRES \ 


ingle, 
"a dled 


in Cabins, Cargo Spaces, 
Baggage Compartments, 
Auxiliary Equipment 






For quick control of small fires in their incipient 
stages, just mount a Kidde Portable Extinguisher 
within easy reach! 

There’s no simpler, surer way of fighting blazes in 
cabins, cargo spaces, baggage compartments or auxiliary 
equipment. One hand operates the Kidde Portable. 
You merely raise the horn, aim at the fire, and pull 
the trigger. 

Instantly, carbon dioxide, one of the fastest extin- 
guishing agents known, goes into action. The flames 
are quickly smothered . . . there’s no messy residue, no 
extinguishing-agent damage to materials or equipment. 

Kidde Portables for aircraft —in 2- and 5-pound 
carbon dioxide capacities — are designed to conserve 
weight without sacrifice of strength. Simple, lightweight 
brackets, permitting one-hand release, are available 
for mounting. Write for full details. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 
315 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 





-©=== Kidde 
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CAA Into Airline Business?: Some of the skeptical souls 
in aviation have raised their eyebrows over the CAA’s acquisition 
of two four-engined C-54s and seven C-47s. There were rumors 
that CAA planned to fly personnel and equipment between the 
U. S. and Alaska, and » A nce other points, thus putting it into 
the airline business, but CAA denies any such plans. CAA insists 
the C-54s are for training purposes. It will be interesting to 


Red Tape to the South: ‘he red tape, expenses, and ob- 
stacles to flying civilian airplanes south through Central America 
is enough to try the most patient pilot. And it isn’t all in the 
Latin American countries either—the U. S. is one of the worst 
offenders for both north and south bound planes at the Mexico- 
U. S. border and at the Canal Zone. W. A. M. Burden, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Air, is trying to get some- 
thing done. One of Latin America’s best boosters, John C. L 
“Tex” Adams, who operates the Adams Enterprises in Spanish 
America at Panama City, is also doing what he can ‘to ease the 
red tape. So are various flying clubs in Central America. But 
much more has to be done to make flying southward at all easy. 


Ownership of German Airline: aithough the big Ger- 
man airline system, Deutsche Lufthansa, was rigidly controlled 
by the Reich, its stock ownership was auite diversi and in- 
cluded a number of cities and local governments such as Saxony 
and Dusseldorf. German railways owned quite a block and the 
two biggest holders were the German Airtravel Corp. and ‘the 
German Aero Lloyd Corp. The airline charged 8c a mile for 
passenger fares and got 70% of its revenue from passengers be- 
fore the war, but it was heavily subsidized by the German Air 
Ministry as it didn’t come near paying its way. It had about 
136 airplanes at the start of the war with 14 different types. 
Although big and well subsidized, it was a daylight operation only 
and didn’t approach U. S. airlines for efficiency and economy. 


The Cost of Getting New Routes: some of the expen- 
sive and time consuming procedures which applicants must go 
through to obtain airline certificates are illustrated in the latest 
Civil Aeronautics Board regional hearing—the Middle Atlantic 
States Case held at Philadelphia. There were 4500 of 
testimony taken during the hearing at 290 words to the page, 
making 28 vol ich total 1,305,000 words. (Pity the poor 
examiners!) There were 30 applicants, nearly 100 exhibits, and 
close to 150 witneses. One hundred lawyers, other than witnesses, 
took part in the proceedings which began Jan. 28 and ended 
Mar. 7. Four airlines bought transcripts of the proceedings for 
prompt delivery the next morning at 35c per page; eight others 
got deferred delivery at 30c per page. The 12 lines thus paid 
a total of $17,100 for transcripts. Add to all this the transportation, 
housing and food costs of the participants, the cost of filing appli- 
cations, preparing data and exhibits, and numerous other items 
and it would appear that getting into the airline business is an 
expensive proposition. 


Applications Wash Out Fast: if you've been wondering 
how long it will take the Civil Aeronautics Board to decide on 
the hundreds of thousands of miles of new route applications 
from hundreds of applicants, you can ponder two points. First, 
the CAB can wash out a lot of applied-for mileage in a single 
regional case. Second, a lot of the enthusiastic applicants got 
cold feet and withdrew. In the year ending June 30, 1945, the 
CAB granted 1,878 new route miles (not counting extensions), 
denied 11,580, and accounted for. 98,915 miles that had been with- 
drawn. In addition, 15,148 were dismissed. So the percentage 
decided favorably was mighty, mighty small. On the foreign 
side, believe it or not, 224,499 route miles were dismissed, with- 
drawn or denied in one year! Only 29,747 were granted. 


Army Mail to Help Airlines: the air mail loads of U. S 
overseas air carriers are expected to increase substantially as a 
result of the Army decision to use the airlines to carry soldier 
mail. Cuts in Air Transport Command service prompted the 
Army’s action. Airlines will be paid for the mail at whatever 
rates are set for overocean routes. 
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Fifth Freedom With Canada?: Recent signing of a five 
freedoms air transport agreement between the U. S. and Great 
Britain may lead to reopening of discussions with Canada. The 
U. S.-Canadian agreement, signed in January, 1945, granted sev- 
eral routes to both countries but did not grant the fifth freedom 
(right of an airline to pick up traffic in a foreign country and 
carry it to another foreign country). British agreement may 
have an important effect here. 


Bixby Rises in PAA: Three of Pan American’s upper-bracket 
executives bear pa ace we All are moving into positions of greater 
importance and, perhaps significantly, all are operations men. 
Harold M. Bixby, long-time vice president who has played big 
roles in the Far East, has moved ’way up into the inner councils. 
Franklin Gledhill, vice president and purchasing agent, also has 
been on the upgrade recently, and John Leslie, who runs the 
North Atlantic show and was an industry adviser with Bixby, 
to the U. S.-British conference at Bermuda, has been moving 
upwards steadily. All of which may mean that with the coming 
of competition in many areas, PAA is giving more attention top- 
side than heretofore to practical operating problems. 


Ronald Walker Takes a Hand: The well-known London 

newspaperman and aviation writer, Ronald Walker, is editor of a 
new British monthly aviation magazine called Air Transport. The 
first few issues are quite informative. The weekly Aeroplane is 
giving special attention to air transportation in a separate section 
once a month. 


Patterson Softens; Trippe Voted In: two unexpected in- 
cidents popped up at the Air Transport Association members’ 
meeting recently. W. A. Patterson, president of United Air Lines, 
indicated that while he hasn’t changed his mind on the single 
chosen instrument theory for international air transport, which 
he favors, he isn’t going to crusade for it any more and will ac- 
cept the government’s multi-carrier policy. At the same meeting 
Pan American Airways, represented by Juan T. Trippe, president, 
was voted in as a full member, subject to future confirmation, 
after a long term on associate membership. All of this comes 
about as a result of the merging of domestic and foreign air 
transport problems. A special committee to handle international 
matters will be named. 


Short Aviation Observations: while little progress was 
being made by the airlines in arriving at a final formula for pay- 
ment of pilots on four-engined aircraft—the major wage issue 
of the carriers—other wage controversies have attracted little 
attention . . . TWA, for instance, recently signed a contract 
with the International Association of Machinists providing sub- 
stantial wage adjustments and a 40-hour week . . . On the 
manufacturing side, incentive pay which didn’t work out so 
well during the war is beginning to take hold. . . . Taylorcraft 
Aviation has a new bonus plan for 1,300 factory and office em- 
ployes; the company deposits $5 into the account for each plane 
sold, and every three months it will be distributed equally 
among all workers. . . . The First Fairchild F-24 “family plane” 
built by Texas Engineering & Manufacturing Co. under sub- 
contract at Dallas came off the line last fortnight and produc- 
tion will step up rapidly. . . . Cloyce J. Tippett, CAA’s senior 
aviation training supervisor in Brazil, says that country will pro- 
vide a big lightplane market for both conventional planes and 
amphibians. . . . While Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has postponed 
its entrance into the lightplane field, possibly for as much as 
two or three years, it is continuing to plan for such an “in- 
vasion”. . . Observers are convinced that when it finally 
enters ‘this ‘field, its product will be neither the one-place 
“Little Dipper” nor the two-place pusher which has been de- 
veloped, but something even more advanced. . . . The Sea-Air 
Committee of the National Federation of American Shipping, 
which recently issued a well prepared memorandum on its pur- 
poses, is getting action. . . . Its activities resulted in introduction 
of the Celler Bill in the House which would permit the Maritime 
Commission to issue certificates for air routes. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


The IRVIN 





Flexible, back-pack 
Air Chute with single- 
point, quick-release 
harness... 





An ideal unit 
for use in any type 
of aircraft. 





It affords a maximum of maneuverability, being 
flexible, compact and conforming to a person’s 
body in all positions. The canopy folds cannot 
shift out of place in this extremely thin and light- 
weight pack. ' 


“Life Preservers of the 
Air”, a16 mm motion 
picture with sound 
can be had by schools, 
clubs, and organiza- 
tions interested in avia- 
tion. Write to main 





New, illustrated catalog 
giving details of all types of 
Irvin packs sent on request. 


office. 
= 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO.. 
INCORPORATED 

Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo 8, N.Y. 

Complete Factories in Buffalo, N. Y., Glendale, California, 


(1500 Flower Street), and Lexington, Kentucky, U. S. A.- 
Canada, England and Sweden. 
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Push-button defrosting for planes 


N 80-MILE WIND, roaring through the 

B. F. Goodrich refrigerated wind 

tunnel, created the Jack Frost effect on 
the propeller model above. 


The exaggerated ice flower on the hub 
isn’t as serious as it looks; but fingers of 
ice, creeping up the blades, were a big 
worry to pilots for years. For in flight, ice 
on the blades means loss of power, bad 
balance, and excessive vibration. 


To a pilot, the smaller picture looks a 
lot better. It’s a propeller equipped with 
a new B. F. Goodrich development called 
an electrically heated propeller shoe. It’s 
shown here being tested (the wires are 


part of the testing equipment; they are 
not on the blade in flight). 


With these shoes on his propeller 
blades, a pilot can defrost them as simply 
as a housewife defrosts a refrigerator . . 
and lots quicker. The pilot just touches a 
switch and electric current begins to gen- 
erate heat in the shoe, which melts off ice. 


B. F. Goodrich equipment protects 
many other parts of the airplane from ice, 
Best known are the De-Icers, which crack 
ice off as it forms on wings and tails, keep- 
ing these surfaces clean and smooth for 
safer flying. De-Icers were developed and 
are made exclusively by B. F. Goodrich. 


Years of ice-fighting experience are back 
of this equipment. It means a safer, 
more comfortable flight if you fly today 
or when you fly tomorrow. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Aeronautical Division, 


Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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Crisis Nears for Non-Scheduled Lines 


Future of Vet-Operated Outfits, Now in ‘Shakedown 
Period,’ Will be Known After Close of Florida Season 


By Eric BrRaMLey 


HE MANY non-scheduled airline 

operators that sprang up in the east- 
ern part of the U. S. following the end 
of the war are going through a “shake- 
down” period, and it won’t be long be- 
fore it will be determined who will be 
able to continue flying and who will 
drop out. 

A trip to New York, including talks 
with some of these operators and visits to 
a couple of airports leads one to the con- 
= that all of 


going 
also held by some of ‘those in the busi- 


"A brief visit to New York is not suffi- 
cient to go into all phases of non-sched- 
uled operations, but it is sufficient to 
establish that: 
® Practically all of these. enterprises are 
being operated by veterans. 
® Many of the operators who went into 
business to fly anywhere at any time hit 
upon the lush New York-Miami winter 
traffic as the means of getting started. 
And they are as near to being scheduled 
as they can be without running afoul of 
the Civil Aeronautics 
® According to some estimates, these 
“airlines” carry 300 people in and out 
of New York daily. 
® There are some claims that they flew 
more people from Florida to New York 
during the winter than did the airlines. 
® They have had no fatal accidents. 
*They are using the trial-and-error 
method of getting their operations on 
something approaching a sound basis. 
® Some of the competition between these 
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New 7-Hour Non-Stop 
Air Service to Palm Beach 
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@ New 21-Passenger Deluxe Airliner 
© Stewardesd Service 
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rirovcn FuiceTs }}} PALM BEACH-MIAMI 
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NEW AIR-LINERS LOCKHEED AIRLINER 
RESERVATIONS OPEN STEWARDESS SERVICE 
Meak Aloft. Reclining Chairs 
Call LO. 5-7462-3 IMMEDIATE RESERVATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL TERRY AIR TRANSPORT 
- AIR LINES 7 emte Donave ff ome 
EMPIRE STATE BLDS. Suite 1407-4 — 5 ome? 

















These are typical newspaper advertisements used 
by non-scheduled a operators to promote 
traffic. 
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operators has been on a cutthroat basis 

although they are trying ‘to correct this. 
® They do not believe they will ever give 
the domestic airlines serious competition, 
but they do not appreciate what they 
claim are some of the “unfair” practices 
that the airlines are using against them. 

A visit to La Guardia Field shows that 
the non-scheduled group is having a 
tough time with terminal facilities. There 
is little evidence of cooperation from the 
airport management. All the operators 
use one gate—Gate 8. They have no office 
space (Empire Airlines, an _ intrastate 
line, seems to be the only company out- 
side the airlines with office space in the 
terminal). Their airplanes are parked in 
the mud between the apron and one of 
the runways. They are not permitted to 
use the public address system in the 
terminal. It is claimed that porters can- 
not handle charter baggage. One of 
these operators says the management has 
miade it so tough (and he claims that the 
airlines have a hand in it) that some of 
the lines are moving to Newark, where 
things are a little better. 

Because the management of La Guardia 
says it is too busy to talk to writers and 
seems to give anyone seeking informa- 
tion a fast brushoff, it was impossible to 
get its side of the story. 

Shell Gives Service 

The non-scheduled operators’ lifesaver 
at La Guardia has been Shell Oil Co. 
Shell has an office at Gate 8 which has 
become unofficial headquarters for many 
operators. The pilots—and some passen- 
gers—gather in the company’s > “eum”, 
and this becomes quite a problem with 
better than 10 lines using La Guardia at 
one time or another—American Export & 
Import Co., Air Cargo Transport, Fireball 
Air Express, Long Island Air Service, 
Paul Mantz Air Service, Mason-Dixon 
Line, National Air Cargo, Springfield 
Feeder Line, Trans-Marine a 
Trans-Caribbean Air Cargo Lines, Trans 
American Airways, U. S. Airline, Los 
Angeles Air Service and National Sky- 
way Freight Corp., to name some. 

Shell, of course, sells gasoline and oil 
to the operators, but it is also perform- 
ing services for them, such as maintain- 
ing connections with CAA and weather, 
collecting landing fees ($20 for a C-47), 
furnishing a loading ramp, etc. At least 
some of the operators are showing ap- 
preciation by buying Shell products at 
other airports. 

Activity around Gate 8 reflects the 
military character of some of these oper- 
ations. There are pilots wearing Army 
flight jackets, field jackets, battle jackets, 

officer’s trousers, Army caps and other 
military clothing. Almost without ex- 
ception these pilots flew for the USAAF 
during the war. 

There are two other fields in the New 
York area that non-scheduled lines are 
using—Newark and Teterboro Air Termi- 
nal. Caribbean Air Transport, Veterans 





Post-War Phenomenon 

The rapid growth of co-called non- 
scheduled air services has been one 
of the phenomena of post-war air 
transportation. The accompanying 
story by Eric Bramley provides an 
analysis of some of the problems fac- 
ing this, the latest of aviation enter- 
prises, and beginning on Page 28 is 
a comprehensive news roundup of the 
various companies in operation. 











Air Express, Intercontinental Air Trans- 
port, Universal Airline, Transair and 
others, including some in the La Guardia 
list, are using Newark. There is a lack 
of office space at the airport, but the co- 
operation of the field management is re- 
ported better than at La Guardia. Teter- 
boro field at present is not in good shape 
for operations. There are no paved run- 
ways, although two are being constructed 
and are scheduled for completion shortly. 
Willis Air Service had a plane on the 
field, and Robinson Airlines operates from 
there but when ot is soggy Rob- 
inson shifts to C 

What are these operators’ problems and 
why won't all of them survive? Here’s 
what one of them says: 

“Listen, just leave us alone and we'll 
run ourselves right out of business. 
We've got to clean house. We need 
some business ethics. 

“I saw fellows from three different 
lines almost manhandle a passenger at 
La Guardia the other day. ‘T'll fly you 
4 By ay for $85,’ said one. ‘Tll take 

for $80,’ said another. ‘Go with me 
iy $75,” said another. That kind of 
stuff can’t go on. It makes a bad im- 
pression al] around. 

“Some lines are using bucket seats. 
When you haul 28 people to Miami in 
bucket seats—in a cold, drafty airplane— 
you've got 28 passengers who will never 
ride with another non-scheduled operator. 

“I went to a travel agency the other 
day to see if I could make arrangements 
for it to sell my busines. I was asked 
what commission I'd pay. I said I thought 
5% was the usual figure. ‘Well, we can 
get 15% from one of your competitors,” 
I was told. What can you do in a case 
like that?” 

To their credit, it can be said that the 
operators recognize their faults and are 
attempting to do something about them. 
The recent organization of the Contract 
Air Carriers Association, composed of 
companies flying into Miami, was a step 
in that direction. Through CACA they 
will share use of ground facilities and 
make sure that all passengers are car- 
ried (if one carrier is sold out, they will 
be directed to another). 

This same operator says that with the 
Miami winter trade there was enough 
traffic to keep many lines in business, but 
that when this situation changes (and the 
airlines get more equipment) some will 
find it hard to continue. The ones that 
are offering good service and are not 
participating in cutthroat tactics event- 
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ually will come out on top, he believes. 
He frankly admits that business this win- 
ter has consisted largely of black mar- 
keters and other war-rich individuals 
who don’t care how they spend their 
money. But he estimates thet 10% of 





Non-Scheduled Operators Organize 

The Institute of Air Transportation, 
a@ non-profit organization composed of 
non-scheduled cargo and passenger 
operators, has been formed with head- 
quarters at 500 Fifth Ave., New York, 
to enable these operators to coordinate 
their efforts and solve problems facing 
them. A network of inspection and 
maintenance points throughout the 
country will be sponsored, and mutual 
problems regarding air cargo routing, 
rates and packaging are being con- 
sidered. Charter members of the in- 
stitute, of which 8. O. Samuelsson is 
acting chairman, are American Air 
Express & Importing Co., National 
Skyways Freight Corp., Pacific Air 
Cargo Co., Trans-Caribbean Air Cargo 
Lines, Trans-Marine Airways, U. 8. 
Airlines Inc., Veterans Air Express, 
Veterans Air Lines, and Willis Air 
Service. These member companies are 
operating 75 aircraft and have 30 on 
order. Also listed as members are 
Boochever, Cameron & Bobrick, at- 
torneys, and Cannon & Smith, insur- 
ance brokers. 











form the nucleus around which he will 
build future traffic. 

“There’s lots wrong inside the family 
that needs to be corrected,” says Edgar 
J. Wynn, head of Trans American Air- 


on my big one,’—that’s all right with me. 
That’s competition. But when 
fuse to sell us gasoline at intermediate 
fields, and won’t give us any kind a 
helping hand, they’re not playing fair. 
After all,\a jot A a got started the 
same we're " i 

The scheduled airlines, naturally, have 
their complaints about the non- uled 


even i AB. 
“Tm a firm believer in safety regula- 
” the adds, ‘ e’ve to have 


Most of the operators on the New York- 
Miami run are having major maintenance 
performed in Miami, and formation of 

i Association has 


this regard. A group of me- 


not standardized. For New York-Miami 


lines did not have capacity loads south- 
bound—50% load or less—but did a 
capacity business northbound. 

At least some of the lines have a stand- 
ard ticket for passengers and some of 
them sell air travel insurance. Passen- 
gers either get to the airport themselves, 
or, if there are enough, a limousine can 
be secured from Carey Airport Service. 

A majority of the operators are using 
Douglas C-47 or Lockheed Lodestar 
equipment, and for the most part the 
fleets are small—two or three planes. 
Some, however, are buying more equip- 
ment. Transair Inc., a relatively new 
company, has two C-54s (plus five C-47s 
and two Lockheed Electras) which are 
chartered through Dresser, Inc., Airways 
Agency. 

At present, pilots on some of the lines 
that its captains would average, in 
monthly pay, as much as an airline cap- 
tain. Another pays a flat $700 a month. 
However, there was an unconfirmed story 
that one line was able to pay only $150 
to $200 monthly. 

What happens when the Miami winter 
season ends? Opinion is that some oper- 
ators will find the going tough. Some 
are laying plans, but they’re not willing to 
do too much talking. It is known, how- 
ever, that there are plans to shift south 
and operate out of Miami through the 
Caribbean area. Others will try to tap the 
New England summer resort trade. Some 
will take business wherever they can 
get it. 











four freight forwarder applicants. 


mission. 





Board Sets Date for First Cargo Hearing 


M OVING for the first time into the cargo field, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
last fortnight set a pre-hearing conference date covering all 19 applications 
for scheduled service in that field, and also set a date for a conference covering 


‘ The cargo conference is to be held Mar. 25, freight forwarders Mar. 27. If all 
applicants are prepared to proceed, hearings should begin shortly thereafter. 
Conferences were set because these cases were next on the docket and there 
was no unusual significance attached to the move, but officials pointed out that 
«; action came at an opportune time because non-scheduled and charter operations 
in both the cargo and passenger fields are increasing rapidly. 
( Still awaiting action are 19 applications for non-scheduled cargo service. 
‘ It is admitted that at the present time there would be little advantage to hold- 
ing a cargo certificate. Under present law, anyone can operate a cargo service 
> as long as he keeps it on a charter basis and does not hold out his service to 
$} the general public, and as long as his airplanes and pilots are properly licensed. 
Freight forwarders, who contact shippers to handle transportation of their 
goods, but who do not operate aircraft, are subject to the Civil Aeronautics Act 
(CAB in 1942 ruled that Universal Air Freight Corp. was an air carrier because 
it indirectly engaged in air transportation, would not grant it an exemption from 
the Act, and ordered it to cease and desist from violating the Act. Railway 
Express Agency is also classified as an air carrier, but operates under an exemp- 
tion rather than a certificate). Freight forwarders using ground transportation 
are handled in somewhat the same manner by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


There are some interesting questions involving freight forwarders that will 
have to be answered sooner or later and they may come out in the CAB pro- 
ceeding. Some observers are wondering, for example, whether a freight for- 
warder can legally do business with a non-scheduled uncertificated airline. Others 
wonder whether they can deal with a purely intrastate operator. 

) Involved in the pre-hearing conference on cargo operations are: Denver Chi- 
; cago Trucking Co., Southwestern Freight Lines, Keeshin Air Freight Inc., Knowles 
§} Vans Inc., All States Freight Inc., Gilbertville Trucking Co., New York-Los 

‘ Angeles Airways, Associated Truck Lines, Skyway “Transportation, Arthur A. 
Fogarty, Faster Flying Freight Inc., Keith B. Van Zandt, Delsea Airlines, Globe 
Freight Airlines Inc., Hoosier Air Freight, Central U. S. Airlines, South Air 
Freight Express Co., Minute Men Air Freight and American Air Express Corp. 

Freight forwarders are Universal Air Freight Corp., Acme Air Express Inc., 
« Air Freight Forwarders Inc. and Airways Freight Inc. 
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Federal Fees Planned for Civil Airmen, Planes 


Levy Aimed at Licensing, 
Aircraft Title Registration 


By Leonarp EISERER 


ITHIN A FEW months recordation 
fees will be levied on the federal 
licensing of all civil airmen and the title 
registration of all civil aircraft with the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, under 
a plan now being drafted in Washington. 
While details of the ultimate program 
have not been disclosed, it is known that 
CAA is considering applying the fee to 
all civil airmen certificated by that 
agency, which would include all classes 
and types of pilots, mechanics, parachute 
riggers, ground instructors, air traffic con- 
= tower operators, and aircraft dis- 


on te significance of the move is 
twofold. First, it is seen as re 
the trend of the federal government ‘o- 
ward deriving substantial revenue from 
the civil aviation activities which it regu- 
lates. Secondly, it probably will mean 
in many instances a double registration 
fee for aircraft and pilots—one federal 
and one state—since CAA already has 
agreed that the states may require air- 
—_ and pilot registration at a nominal 


Moreover, another fee is in the offing 
for plane owners. Over and above the 
registration charge, the CAA is planning 
after July 1 to authorize certain desig- 
nated agents in ithe field to collect a 
nominal fee of perhaps $1 or $2 for hand- 
ling paper work in connection with the 
sale of used planes. This measure would 
be intended to relieve at least a 
the present muddle in CAA aircraft titl 


registrations. 

CAA officials quickly admit inability 
to keep step with the unprecedented 
flurry in civil aviation activities during 
recent months. As of last week there 
was a backlog of 9,609 uncompleted 
transactions in the aircraft recordation 
section alone. Although CAA reports 
that its staff is handling 800 to 1,000 title 
changes a week, the situation gets pro- 
gressively worse with an average of 
2,000 new cases coming in during the 





Federal Airway Service Charges? 


T. P. Wright, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministrator, said that CAA, in cooper- 
ation with various aviation industry as- 
sociations, would make a study of the 
feasibility of instituting a schedule of 
service charges for use of Federal air- 
way facilities. Wright said the study 
would be completed in time to submit 
recommendations to Congress next Jan. 
1. 

This study is being undertaken at the 
insistence of the Justice, State, Com- 
merce, Judiciary subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations committee which 
feels that aviation has now progressed 
to a point where it should pay more of 
its own way. 

In connection with the study, CAA 
would attempt to set up a formula for 
assessing the various users—scheduled 
and non-scheduled carriers and private 
flyers—a reasonable charge for use of 
Federal airway facilities. CAA will seek 
the cooperation of the various aviation 
trade organizations in making the study. 
Already the Air Transport Association 
has indicated its willingness to partici- 
pate in the study. 
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same period. These involve title trans- 
fers of used civil planes, plus war surplus 
and new aircraft. 

Already there are instances of used 
plane purchasers waiting as long as six 
months for clearance of title by 
CAA. While CAA has allowed the buyer 
to fly the plane during the interim with- 
out penalty, such a delay does not help 
the new owner obtain ing or in- 
surance for the craft. 

Continuance of the present rate of 
falling behind 1,000 new cases per week, 
plus the current backlog, would put the 
CAA about a year in arrears by the end 
of 1946. 

CAA hopes to avoid this by (1) — 
the ——— ineffective system of mak 
aircraft title changes, and (2) alien 
more personnel. 

A major factor in the current predica- 
ment, according to CAA, is the fact that 
about 60% of the papers involved in 
transfer of plane titles (certificate of 

ip, bill of sale, etc.) are inade- 

er vd prepared when received by the 

ashington office. This requires follow- 

up correspondence and often considerable 

delay in obtaining the required informa- 
tion. 

As a solution the CAA is proposing to 
establish approved “title stations” around 
the country, most of them probably at 
airports. The airport operator, distrib- 
utor, or other designated agent would 
then assume responsibility for the correct 
handling of title papers before transmis- 
sion to Washington, and would be au- 
thorized by CAA to charge a nominal fee 
for his services. 

Simplification Planned 

A simplification of the papers involved 
is also planned, along with the revision 
of processing mechanics at headquarters. 

In support of their claim to more per- 
sonnel to handle the workload, CAA 
officials point out that the current 
monthly rate of aircraft title registrations 
is higher than the annual prewar rate, 
while the complement of 30 in the re- 
cordation section has remained the same. 
During January 4,206 new aircraft were 

registered, along with 1,444 title transfers 
for used planes. These brought the - 


an overall total of 12,829 certificated 
planes in 1939. 

The backlog of unfinished business is 
even more impressive in the CAA’s air- 
man records section where upwards of 
20,000 pilot applications are awaiting ac- 
tion. Pilot certificates processed sky- 
rocketed from 4540 in November, to 
12,573 in December and 11.556 in Janu- 
ary, bringing the total to 193,358 on Feb. 
1. Again, more federal employes are 
seen in the CAA solution, since it is 
pointed out that the personnel comple- 
ment in that unit is about the same as in 
1939 when tthe workload was a fraction 
of the present volume. 


Smith Resigns Braniff Job 


To Head Aviation Activities 


Robert J. Smith, who returned to 
Braniff ——— last - a vice 
charge of and 

route _ ot B., has  —y9- to be- 
come president of newly-organized Avia- 
tion Activities, Inc., with headquarters in 
Dallas, Tex. The firm will deal in trans- 








port aircraft, engines, , and other equip- 
ment. 

Jack Ingram, Washington representa- 
tive of Braniff, and Henry McGee, who 
was with Braniff before the war, are vice 
presidents of tthe Aviation Activities. 





Aviation Calendar 


Mar. 21-22—IAS National Ai\ircraft 
Propulsion Meeting and tour of NACA 
engine laboratory, Cleveland. 

Mar. 25-30—Aviation Show, Munic- 
ipal Armory, Los Angeles, sponsored 
by Aviators Post No. 350, American 
Legion. 

Mar. 29-30—First Joint Air Defense 
Conference, sponsored by NAA, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington (postponed 
from Feb. 22-23). 

Apr. 3-5—GAE Nationa] Aeronautic 
Spring Meeting, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York. 

Apr. 5-13—National Aviation Show, 
sponsored by Aviators Post No. 743, 
American Legion, Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York. 

Apr. 8-10—<Aero Medical Association 
of U. S. Annual meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Apr. 8-12—American Society of Tool 
Engineers Convention and Exposition, 
Cleveland. 

Apr. 12—New England Council's 
Third Annual Conference, Hote] Stat- 
ler, Boston, 

Apr. 18—IAS New York Section 
meeting, 8 p. m., McGraw-Hill Audi- 
torium. 

Apr. 22-24—Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo., national conference on Wo- 
men in Aviation. 

May 13-14—New York State Aviation 
Council's semi-annual meeting, West- 
chester Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 

May 30-June 2—Annual New Eng- 
land lightplane tour, auspices New 
England Aviation Trades Association. 

June 1-2—National Air Carnival, 
Birmingham. 

June 2-7—SAE Summer (Semi-An- 
nual) Meeting, French Lick, Ind. 

June 8-9—Dedication Eldon, Mo., 
Model Airpark. 

July 18-21—‘“World’s Fair for Avia- 
tion,” Omaha. 

July 19-20—NAA National Conven- 
tion, Omaha, Neb. 

Aug. 22-24—SAE National West Coast 
Transportation & Maintenance Meet- 
ing, New Washington Hotel, Seattle. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 2—National Air Races, 
Cleveland. 

Oct. 3-5—SAE National Aeronautic 
(Fall) Meeting and Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Display, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 

Oct. 14-17—National Aviation Clinic, 
Oklahoma City. 

Oct. 16-17—SAE National Transpor- 
tation & Maintenance Meeting, Hotel 
Knickerbocker, Chicago. 

Oct. 23-25—Second Annual Arizona 
Aviation Conference, Phoenix. 

Nov. 7-8—SAE National Fuels & 
Lubricants Meeting, Mayo Hotel, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Dec. 2-4—SAE National Air Trans- 
port Engineering Meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 

Mar. 25—IATA Middle East Traffic 
Conference, Cairo. 

Apr. 2—PICAO Council reconvenes 
in Montreal. 

Apr. 24—PICAO route service confer- 
ence on European navigation facili- 
ties, Paris. 
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CAA Seen Moving Into Repair and Overhaul Field 


NATA and Operators Say 
Plan Threatens Business 
Ss THE CIVIL Aeronautics Administre- 


ti 
th 
wi 
PRS 


CAA going to take away repair and over- 
vy Ba goo as given out on bid 


It means a loss of business to the local 
operators. CAA admits that, but the 
CAA believes the local operators will 
have all the business they can handle 
from ithe greatly increased number of 
civil airplanes coming off the assembly 
lines this year. 

Was Loss Leader 


may in time lose the overhaul business 

which, even if he does it at a loss as most 

of them do, is very worth while in at- 
ing other custome: 


of chiseling on prices. It 
de alae 6: ot dade a ae 
favors. But the boys in the field are 
used do this. They don’t mind so ‘much. 
What they don’t want to see is the CAA 
going into private —_ business. 
eysn't CAA a tional and regulatory 
agency? a, - get into the opera- 
? this new repair base 
? Isn't it the 


ating 
questions, 
Government encroachment into private 
industry is the toughest thing industry 
has to fight today, they say. 
As for the CAA, it has an answer for 


Budget to approve a request for $7 mil- 
to buy a brand va fleet of airplanes 
parts to replace the 21 different types 
CAA thought it was time 
modernize. 


nu 


parts from ‘the tg Ee without 
charge to CAA. 

a aerennn ee SE: elven ap Sel- 
Ws: 


46 single-engined Beechcrafts 
100 North American AT-6s 
20 Fairchild 24s 


CAA’s = is to operate a big stock 


wil Ue seed per CAA chytmne. 
Admittedly, it’s going into the repair 
business. taste ok @ Gunn camhonian 
in each region is ample evidence. 
Originally it wamted bases on the east 
and west coasts but no surplus facilities 
could be found. So a hangar probably 
will be used in Los Angeles as a stock 


pile. 

CAA says it will be able to do a much 
more efficient and economical job. For 
one thing, few operators will have repair 
parts needed for servicing CAA planes, 
it says, because there will be few such 
planes in regular civil or commercial 
operation. Thus local operators would 
be delayed in handling CAA business 
while trying to get parts. 

Also, CAA says, for all repair jobs in 
excess of $100, it must follow government 
policy of getting three bids—thus incur- 
ring delays. Present use of CAA planes 
averages 120 hours per year but it says 
this figure will be upped to 300 hours 
per year in the future. Thus it can’t 
afford to have planes around awaiting 


repairs. 

The supply of parts which CAA has ac- 
quired from surplus is estimated to last 
five years. Will it then revert to doing 
business with local operators? No one 


in CAA can say. Nor can CAA guarantee 
that it won’t expand its regional fa- 
cilities. 

CAA says its 231 planes are small po- 
tatoes compared with the 70,000 civil 
planes which may be flying by the end 
of this year. It says the operators won't 
lack for business. 

But ‘the operators don’t like the looks 
of it. They’ve been burned before by 
innocent-sounding plans. They admit 
CAA’s plan sounds ceiianal, but they are 
sure there’s a stickler somewhere. They 
just don’t think CAA belongs in the re- 
pair business. They see it as just one 
more step by government into a realm 
government never was supposed to get 
into. 

Roscoe Turner, president of National 
Aviation Trades Association, is spear- 
heading an NATA campaign against the 
CAA repair base plan and in a bulletin 
sent to members on Mar. 2 suggested that 
members wire or write to their Con- 
gressmen. Turner’s action came out of a 
conference of Aeronautical Training So- 
ciety operators in Washington at which 
Jack Morris, of the CAA, appeared to ex- 
plain the plan. 

Turner said the CAA won't be able 
to get along with 300 new employes, as 
it claims, and that the government is 
aw going to injure private busi- 


"eatin strong protest came from the 
board of the Aeronautical Training So- 
ciety, the organization of training schools 
of which Wayne Weishaar is manager. 
Weishaar, in fact, was the discoverer of 
the CAA plans. The ATS resolution con- 
dems the CAA proposal as being waste- 
ful of public money. 





CAA Has One Employe for 
Every Three Civil Aircraft 


Agency Says it Needs More 
Personnel, Plans Expansion 


OE CAA employe for every three 
licensed civil ai 

Somewhat incredible, but true. 

On Feb. 1 there were 30,881 civil air- 
craft certificated by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration 


As of February there were 10,461 CAA 
personnel—the ratio being one employe 
for less than three airplanes. 

Back in 1939 the ratio was one CAA 
employe for every 4.7 licensed aircraft. 

On Sept. 30, 1939, the CAA had a mere 
3,788 employes, while licensed aircraft 
on Jan. 1, 1939, wanted 13,772, and on Jan. 
1, 1940, totaled 17,9 

With civil a tonay production going up 
with considerable rapidity this 
the total could conceivably reach or sur- 

70,000 by Dec. 31, 1946—the ratio of 
federal employes per licensed airplane 
will show a big difference. 

On the other hand, CAA’s employment 
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is far from reaching its peak. It re- 
quested a budget of $93 millions with a 
planned personnel of 14,697 for the new 
fiscal year starting July 1, 1946. Were it 
not for the fact that civil aircraft are 
being turned out rapidly by the factories 
this year, the CAA personnel would al- 
most amount to one for every two air- 
planes in the U. S. But not only are air- 
craft increasing at a fast rate but the 
Bureau of the Budget trimmed down the 
CAA requests quite substantially. At this 
point the CAA does not know how many 
additions it can make for the next fiscal 


ar. 

As of February the CAA had 1191 em- 
ployes in Washington, 9,104 in the field 
within the U. S., 61 in U. S. territories 
outside the continental limits, and 105 in 
foreign countries. 

Meantime CAA says it is very short of 
employes in certain categories, and a big 
expansion is planned to ie the air- 
port construction program when it is 
ready. At present the airport division 
has shown no material increase so that 
the current 10,461 employes do not reflect 
the forthcoming airport program. 
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NWA May Move Base, Plans 


Big Construction Program 


Favorable Site Sought for 
$7-8 Million in Buildings 


EPORTS THAT Northwest Airlines 

may move i‘s main operating base 
from Minneapolis-St. Paul were confirmed 
by Croil Hunter, president and general 
manager, who announced that his com- 
pany is considering nine different cities 
along NWA’s routes. 

His announcement wes timed with 
another disclosing plans for the construc- 
tion of a group of headquar‘ers and main- 
tenan-e buildings costing between seven 
and eight million dollars—to be located 
in the city selected as the chief oper- 
ations base. 

“We will do our building in the city 
where conditions offer us the best in- 
ducements,” Hunter said. The induce- 
ments include a favorable labor market, 
a reasonable tax situation, proximity of 
the maintenance base to maintenance 
supply stores, a favorable attitude by the 
state’s aeronautics commission, and a fav- 
orable attitude on the part of the com- 
munity. ; 

Northwest has maintained its head- 
quarters and chief maintenance base in 
the Twin Cities since the company’s or- 
ganization in 1926. 

Hunter said that*in addition to Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, his company is con- 
sidering New York and Newark, N. J. 
Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, Billings, 
Mont. Spokane and Seattle-Tacoma. 
Northwest will expend several million 
dollar to build new facilities or to en- 
large others at each of these points. 

The plan for the main operating base 
construction includes a seven-story office 
building and wings, which would house 
most of the company’s administrative and 
clerical personnel; four large hangars, 
overhaul and maintenance shops, a parts 
warehouse, cafeteria, commissary, recrea- 
tion space and power plant. Parking and 
recreation area would be provided along- 
side the buildings. 

Work on the project is slated *o begin 
next fall. It will require from 95 to 125 
acres and floor area in buildings will be 
1,266.000 square feet. First part of the 
building program to be undertaken will 
cost $4.000,000. 

Other expenditures by Nor‘hwest in- 
clude these: 


® Between one and two million dollars 
for a new hangar at Seattle-Tacoma’s Bow 
Lake airport and a similar amount for a 
hangar at either Newark or the new 
Idlewild field in New York. 

® Facilities will be built at Detroit when 
that city develops its new commercial 
airline airport. 

® Work has already begun on a hangar 
enlargement project at Chicago which 
will cost from $100,000 to $125,000. Ground 
facilities will be improved in both Billings 
and Milwaukee. 

® Northwest hopes to utilize hangar fa- 
cilities at Spokane’s Geiger airport, re- 
cently declared surplus by the Anny, 
and to obtain a second large hangar, used 
for military purposes during the war, at 
Wold-Chamberlain fields, Twin Cities. 





. Lt. Com. Paul A. Smith of the 
To Dublin—; S. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey (left), Gerald B. Brophy, U. S. PICAO delegate 
and chief of mission; and John C. Leslie, vice presi- 
dent of Pan American Airways, board the Constella- 
tion Clipper for the PICAO route service conference 
which convened in Dublin, Eire, on Mar. 4. Some of 
the other U.S. delegates are: Charles |. Stanton and 
Glen Gilbert of CAA; T. L. Boyd, AOA; Roger 
Kruse, TWA; Donald Nyrop, ATA; Delos Rentzel, 

Arinc; Arthur Lebel, State Dept. 


School Operators Concerned 
Over Possible Flying Boom 


A ERONAUTICAL school operators last 
+4% fortnight were expressing grave con- 
cern over a possible five-billion-dollar 
flying boom, brought about by liberaliza- 
tion of the G. I. Bill of Rights, which 
permits the Veterans Administration to 
pay $500 for a flight training course of 
less than 30 weeks and to pay more than 
$500 for 30 weeks if the veteran wishes. 
This kind of spending could result in 
as much as $3,066 worth of training each 
for mililons of veterans, the operators 
say, bringing with it the danger of abuse 
by “fly-by-night” schools which could 
take advantage of the situation to get 
rich quick at the expense of veterans. 
The Veterans Administration, too, is 
concerned, pointing out that many vet- 
erans, under the present loose reading 
of the law, may receive inadequate and 
improper training or be trained for avi- 
ation jobs that don’t exist. Intense re- 
sentment on the part of the veteran may 
be an aftermath, since his training al- 
lowance may be needlessly exhausted. 
“Aviation men,” said a VA spokesman, 
“should make it their business to see that 
state approval agencies establish stand- 
ards to insure that the vet's training is 





Architects’ drawing of proposed Northwest Airlines’ headquarters and maintenance buildings. 
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proper and that incompetents are not 
permitted to exist.”. VA is studying legal 
aspects of the problem, may issue further 
regulations on contracts. 

As the veterans training law now 
stands, it places responsibility for ap- 
proval of institutions on the state edu- 
cational boards and further provides that 
no federal agency, department or official 
may exercise any supervision or control 
over the state educational agencies. 

Ohio flying school operators, meeting 
at the call of the Ohio Aviation Board, 
set up standards for veterans training 
flight programs as a guide for the Ohio 
department of education. 

The operator of one large flying school 
said that until more tangible control over 
the boom in ex-G. I. students can be 
arranged, some control must be exercised 
at the counseling level. This school has 
had 30,000 letters of application for en- 
trance in the last five weeks, and is do- 
ing its best to discourage applicants for 
flight instruction only or those whose 
seriousness of purpose is doubtful. 

Each applicant is sent a circular out- 
lining the school’s policy, and the reasons 
for its reluctance to accept new students 
for long flight courses only. This school 
recommends combined flight courses. 

Another operator, whose schoo] is re- 
ceiving some 1500 inquiries a week, ad- 
mits that counseling, after individual 
analysis, appears to be the only check on 
the avalanche. But the school also notes 
that the ex-G. I. is sensitive to any re- 
striction on his war-won rights and ap- 
pears to be extremely allergic to counsel- 
ing. 





Air Defense Conference Set 


The first Joint Air Defense Conference 
called by the Joint Aviation Users’ Con- 
ference under sponsorship of NAA will 
te held in Washington’s Mayflower Hotel, 
March 29-30. Preliminary agenda calls 
for discussion of military and non-mili- 
tery aspects of the proposed national 
security program for the armed services. 
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TWA Extends Foreign Lines 
With Italian, Ethiopian Pacts 


Broad Management Contracts 
Apply to 2 Internal Systems 


By Wayne W. ParrisH 


RANSCONTINENTAL & Western Air, 

Inc., is digging its roots deep along 
its international air route to India with 
the aim of not only providing feeder 
service into its trunk route but to pro- 
vide American-type local air transport to 
countries which have not hhad such serv- 
ice heretofore. 

TWA has revealed a number of im- 
portant agreements reached abroad. One 
calls for partial ownership and full man- 
agement of a complete internal airline 
system for Italy. Another is a manage- 
ment contract to operate all aviation ac- 
tivities for Ethiopia. A third calls for 
operation and maintenance of the airplane 
owned by the King of Saudi Arabia. 
And a few months ago TWA announced 
a a participation in a new Philippines 


The agreements signed to date are not 
expec to conclude TWA’s activities in 
other countries but in all cases the fi- 
nancial participation and/or management 
is confined to countries without aero- 
nautical resources of their own. 

Perhaps most important to date is the 
Italian agreement signed with the Air 
Ministry of that country. The deal must 
be ratified by the Italian Cabinet and 
approved by the Allied Commission and 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff before it 
becomes operative, but TWA is prepared 
to start C-47 service in the near future. 


14 Routes in Italy 


There are 14 projected routes in Italy, 
operating out of Rome to Venice and 
Trieste in the northeast, to Balazano in 
the Alps and to Milan, Genoa and Turin 
in the northwest. To the south the routes 
touch Naples, Bari, Brindiel, Lecce and 
into Sicily, with several routes into Sar- 


The name of the Italian company is 
Linee Aeree Civili. TWA holds 40% of 
the stock while the remaining 60% is to 
be divided equally between the Italian 
government and private shareholders ap- 
proved by TWA. The company would be 
the successor to the prewar Ala Litoria, 
the Italian airline that operated through- 
out Europe, North Africa and to South 
America. 

In Ethiopia, TWA has no financial par- 
ticipation in the company but it has a 
management contract which gives it com- 
plete authority on all operations and is 
so broad as to set up TWA as both the 
CAB and CAA for Ethiopia. TWA actu- 
ally will handle licensing of pilots and 
airlines. An extensive internal service 
is planned and six C-47s already have 
been flown to Addis Ababa. Single- 
engined planes of the Noorduyn Norse- 
man type will serve sparsely-settled 
areas and a line will be started between 
Addis Ababa and Cairo where connec- 
tions are made with TWA’s international 
system. 

A big maintenance, repair and overhaul 
base is being set up at Cairo under direc- 
tion of Walter Hamilton, TWA vice- 


president, and conversion of Army cargo 
— will be carried on at this point 
TWA nosed out the Swedish Air Line, 
A.B. Aerotransport, in the contest for the 
Ethiopian concession. 


Behncke Shows Up For 
4-Engine Wage Talks 


After earlier refusal to attend the meet- 
ings, David L. Behncke, president of Air 
Line Pilots Association, was present at 
conferences last week between the Air- 
lines Negotiating Committee and repre- 
sentatives of the pilots of American Air- 
lines, involving wage negotiations for op- 
erating four-engine equipment. Meetings 
were being held in New York. 

The Air Lines Negotiating Committee, 
in a statement of principles sent to all 
pilots, stated that it felt “that reasonable 
differentials in compensation are justified 
for the operation of larger equipment 
and should be authorized. Such differ- 
entials should be paid on a retroactive 
basis if not established prior to the in- 
auguration of schedules. It is not our 
objective to decrease the compensation 
of any air transport pilot.” 

The memorandum also sets forth that 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and the Na- 
tional Mediation Board have recognized 
the Airlines Negotiating Committee as a 
proper bargaining agent for the airlines 
and that the committee recognizes ALPA 
as a proper bargaining medium for the 
pilots. “We have no desire to weaken or 
destroy this organization (ALPA), nor 
to detract from its dignity or effective- 
ness,” the Airline Committee stated. 


St. Louis Aircraft Quits 

St. Louis Car Co., which manufactured 
training aircraft through its subsidiary, St. 
Louis Aircraft Corp., has discontinued all air- 
craft work. 


Temporary Halting 
Of Air Carrier Service 
‘Isolates’ 113 Cities 


Cities to which airline service was tem- 
porarily suspended totaled 113 on Mar. 1, 
or more than 17% of the total points 
certificated on the domestic air carrier 
network, information received from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board reveals. 

The 113 figure does not include cities 
certificated for several routes of a carrier 
and served on just one, but includes only 
those points not receiving any service 
whatsoever from an airline in whose sys- 
tem it appears. 

Most common reason for these suspen- 
sions, according to CAB, is inadequate 
airport facilities, a second important fac- 
tor being the wartime equipment prob- 
lem which forced the carriers to abandon 
operations to numerous points. However, 
resumption of suspended services is pro- 
ceeding steadily, and the CAB is making 
efforts to speed up the process. 

As of the first of this month, American 
Airlines led in suspensions with 16, fol- 
lowed by Northeast with 14, and PCA 
with 10. 

Total route mileage in the domestic air- 
line system aggregated 67,149, with a total 
of 639 certificated points. The latter fig- 
ure includes inter-line duplications, but 
not route duplications for a specific car- 
rier. 

Of the regular passenger carriers, 
American had the most certificated points 
on Mar. 1 with 71. Eastern was next 
with 58, and United third with 55. 

However, United led in number of ex- 
clusive service points, 24 of its 55 cer- 
tificated cities being in that category. 
Northeast had 22 of its 27 points on an 
exclusive basis. Of the transcontinental 
carriers TWA had the fewest exclusive 
points, only six out of its total of 44. 

The accompanying table shows CAB 
figures for certificated mileage, total cer- 
tificated points, exclusive points, suspen- 
sions, and airline points certificated since 
Jan 1, 1942, for all the domestic carriers. 
The mileage per point represents the 
average computed from the certificated 
mileage and certificated points data. 











Sus- Certificated 
pensions Points 





” Certificated Certificated Mileage Exclusive as of Added Since 
Carrier Mileage Points Per Point Points Mar. 1 Jan. 1942 

All American ......... 1,432 92 15.4 79 0 3 
Americano... . ee ee eees 10,542 71 148.4 20 16 4 
eee 3,933 30 131.1 6 0 13 
NE aincees neon 206 5 41.2 5 0 0 
PE uvesdugasessees 61 3 20.3 2 3 0 
Chgo. & Southern .... 2,122 22 96.4 6 6 10 
SS eae 1,050 14 75.0 3 9 9 
Continental ........... 2,911 29 100.4 12 7 12 
ie SEN 3,137 26 120.6 4 2 10 
. ea ary 8,030 58 138.4 9 6 9° 
ee 683 6 113.8 0 0 6 
NR gd. cescescoe 356 7 50.8 7 1 0 
| CTR 1,228 13 94.4 + 2 1* 
Mid-Continent ........ 2,522 24 105.0 - » 6 
a iachianced 2,037 25 81.5 10 5 10* 
IG 4 oc cictevnprns 1,451 27 53.7 22 14 9 
Northwest ............. 4,381 28 156.4 13 5 7 
| tre 3,996 40 99.9 8 10 6 
Steen 7,731 44 175.7 6 + 14° 
se 6.552 55 119.1 24 1 10° 
Western Air ........... 2,788 20 139.4 © 4 6 

ere 67,149 639 105.1 260 113 145 








* Includes one temporary point. 
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IATA Sets Temporary Fares 
For North Atlantic Routes 


Rates Are Somewhat Lower, 
Average About 10.4c a Mile 


At THE conclusion of a nine-day 
meeting in which Pan American Air- 
ways participated but did not vote, the 
North Atlantic traffic conference of the 
International Air Transport Association 
on Mar. 6 announced agreement on tem- 
porary North Atlantic passenger fares 
averaging about 10.4c a mile, somewhat 
lower than present tariffs. 


Pan American’s action in not voting 
did not ago the conference from 
reaching required unanimous agree- 
ment. Gasievenes rules state that a mem- 
ber present but not voting shall be con- 
sidered to have voted affirmatively. 

“There is at the present time insuffi- 
cient actual cost data available to enable 
the members to determine passenger and 
cargo rates accurately related to cost of 
operation,” the conference said. It pointed 
out that trans-Atlantic service is rela- 
tively new, that new types of equipment 
have just been introduced, that frequen- 
cies are changing and that mail pay has 
not been determined for the routes. 

In most cases there were reductions 
in fares (see table). The New York- 
London fare drops $15, Amsterdam $5, 
Copenhagen $29, Oslo $32 and Stockholm 
$40. Some of the new fares are higher 
than those which PAA has been charg- 
ing but lower than those of other car- 
ao ee example, New York-Shannon 
will be $319, against PAA’s present $249 
and American Overseas Airlines’ $334. 
The rate reductions were generally less 
than had been expected. 

The rates, which are based on the New 
York-Paris tariff of $375 go into effect 
Apr. 15, provided approval of the gov- 
ernments is obtained by Apr. 5. Other- 
wise they become effective 10 days after 
approval by the last government. They 
will remain in force until June 24, 1946, 
or until any further agreements on rates 


by the conference are approved by the » 


governments. In no event, however, will 
they be effective after July 31, 1946. 

In the meantime the conference is nam- 
ing a working subcommittee for the pur- 
pose of studying estimated cost data and, 
as they become available, actual operat- 
ing costs, looking toward establishment 


of lower rates. The subcommittee is to 
report on June 3. 

In setting up the trans- Atlantic fares, 
the conference used the “gateway” prin- 
ciple, with Boston as the U. S. gateway, 
Montreal as the Canadian gateway, and 
Shannon, Lisbon and Oslo as European 
gateways. The total fare, therefore, would 
be the fare between the two gateways in- 
volved plus the lowest domestic fare on 
each end. For example, the New York- 
London fare is composed of the domestic 
New York-Boston tariff, plus Boston- 
Shannon, plus the domestic Shannon- 
London rate. 

The conference also decided that chil- 
dren under two years of age will travel 
for 10% of the one-way fare, and those 
between two and 12 for 50%. Baggage 
allowance is increased from 55 to 66 Ibs. 

Express rates (see table) are based on 
eight-tenths of 1% of the one-way pas- 
senger fare per kilogram (2.2 lbs.). 

The agreement is binding on American 
Overseas, Pan American, TWA, Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, SILA (Swedish Inter- 
continental Air Lines) and British Over- 
seas Airways Corp., all voting members 
of the conference. In addition, the fol- 
lowing non-voting members have also 

agreed: Air France, KLM, DDL (Dan- 
ish) and DNL (Norwegian). 

V. E. Chenea, PAA vice-president and 
general traffic manager, issued a state- 
ment at the conclusion of the conference, 
asserting that PAA stated at the begin- 
ning of the conference “that there were 
too many variables and uncertainties af- 
fecting its North Atlantic operations today 
to make it practicable from Pan Amer- 
ican’s standpoint to fix a conference rate 
that would have the effect of limiting the 
company’s ability to adjust its rates to 
meet the changing situation.” 

Chenea said instead of voting “no” and 
thereby blocking a conference rate, PAA 
attended the rate deliberations as an 
“observer” and refrained from voting so 
other carriers could enter into a rate 
agreement, 

There had been much speculation as 
to what PAA would do at the conference 
in view of the tiffs during the past sev- 
eral months over rates to Britain and 
France. Observers were now wondering 
if PAA would follow a similar course in 
other IATA conferences. 











Proposed IATA Fares from New York 
Proposed Express 
Proposed Fares Present Rate per Kilo 

Destination One way Round trip One way (2.2 Ibs.) 
GROMER cc cccccccccccccescces $319 $575.87 $249* $2.55 
EGMGOR cc cccccccccccesecocsce 360 649.67 375 2.88 
BD. take cecedsevsccccseoceecs 375 676.67 375 3.00 
TD ec cccccccscccccesesces 394 710.87 a 3.15 
BERRRSTERER ccccccccvcccccccnce 394 710.87 399 3.15 
PEE. occecnseceseucnece 436 786.47 465 3.49 
a rrrr TTT TTT 358 646.07 a 2.86 
GD . cddeccecosccoccccocceseses 438 790.07 470 3.50 
BEA kc ccccccccccccscencs 455 820.67 495 3.64 
BE ec cccccccccgsoccecescese 375 676.67 295* 3.00 
)  .  ERPPTTTT TTT 70 126.00 70 56 

* Present Pan American Airways tariffs to Shannon and Libson, which are $334 and 

$390, respectively on other airlines. 
aNo present schedule or fare. 
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Design Patent May Be 
Lockheed’s Big Dipper 


of the Official Gazette of the United States 


Patent Office. 
The i shows a tricycle landing 
Jer located be- 


design 
gear and a pusher propel 


tail surfaces and is presumed 
two-place Big Dipper, rumored 
’s candidate for the personal 


roject 
lowing a crash of the 
Considerable interest is attached to the 
fact that the design patent, while as- 
signed to Lockheed, was issued to Gross 
and not one of the company’s engineers. 


Nuss Resigns With a Bang, 
Says Efforts Were Hindered 


The city of Reading, Pennsylvania, for- 
got all about strikes, nylon shortages and 
international affairs late in February. 


port and a 
in the east, resigned with a bang and 
thereby stirred up a full-grown civic 


rumpus. 

Nuss claims his efforts to develop the 
full eens poems of Ge 

have been hindered by sduort-aighaed 
policy, and personal whima of some caty 
officials, Army officers and others. 

meow Rye y HF A - 
they’d resign too. Nuss said the city 
lost a chance to get TWA's international 
division training school because of fail- 
ure to retake of the airport 


from the Army. Being a | figure 
in Reading, Nuss had plenty of ic and 
press support. But he hasn’t his 


mind about resigning. He's going back 
into the insurance business. 
19 

















Revived NATA Opens Drive for 


Campaign is Sparked by 
Garside and Harrington 
TBE NATIONAL Aviation Trades As- 


of local flight rators, is a 
itself and become 


ness y referred to as fixed base 
"on well known figure 

» a t 
the northe and j of ion I 


Seeks $100,000 Budget 
400 members now, NATA seeks 
a budget of $100,000 sufficient to operate 
substantial W. Washington 


a office with full- 
time staff. embershi: are priced at 
$150, $100 and $50 tian 65 the cise 

member’s and associate 


Bowman, of Aircraft Sales Co. at Fort 


Cc. 
plane Co., Des Moines, who has risen to 
ee gee ee ee Se Soe 
perations in the mid-west. 
°PThat NATA is still undergoing growing 
pains became evident within the last few 
bese» Mr ee when Beverly Howard, 
of Hawthorne Air 


ceeding weg 
president because he did not feel that his 
past efforts have been productive. How- 
ard is retaining his membership but evi- 
dently has some doubts that NATA can 
get set on a single program and stick to 
it. Howard had been mentioned as a 


successor to Roscoe Turner whose term 
expires shortly. 
i believes local 


non-scheduled aviation. In this belief 
he has considerable support. The key to 
his goal may be, in the ~inion of some, 
a full-time national — with a strong 
executive secretary who can keep the 
activities going between meetings. 
Meantime the NATA Dispatch, the as- 
sociation’s newsletter, has resumed pub- 
and informative 
edited and mailed 
from the NAA headauarters, 1025 Con- 
necticut Ave., Washington. NATA’s ef- 
forts at reviving in a strong way will 
probably be measured =< the attendance 
and interest at the fo ming Atlanta 
and Chicago m . If they click, 
NATA will be off to a big start in reach- 
i its 
- = —W.WP. 





Halsey Assumes Duties As 
PAA Executive Next Month 


Fleet Admiral William S. Halsey, Jr., 
has been elected vice-president of Pan 
American Airways’ transpacific services. 
He will be senior PAA officer on the 
West Coast in charge of the system’s 
services to Honolulu and Australasia, as 
well as new services planned to the 
Japan and the Orient. Halsey assumes 
his new duties next month. 





500 Members 





"Round-the-World Race Planned 


The International Air Race Corp., has 
been organized by four well-known 
aviation figures for the purpose of 
sponsoring a ‘round-the-world air ract 
with the starting and finishing point 
at some city in the U. S., possibly 
Washington, D. C. 

Military, private and commercial air- 
Planes would be eligible. The race 
would be run on speed over a projected 
25,080-mile course without any special 
categories for different types of planes 
or power units. 


Incorporators are Col. Benny H. 
Griffin, one of the early transatlantic 
fliers, who is rejoining CAA after a dis- 
tinguished AAF service during the war; 
Lt. Comdr. Bernard C. Capehart, an- 
nouncer at the prewar National Air 
Races and long active in aviation; 
Col. Richard Fell, now PCA regional 
vice president in New York, who served 
with ATC during the war, and John 
S. Wynne, prominent aviation attorney 
of Washington, D. C. 

Prize money probably will be in the 
neighborhood of $250,000. About a 
year will be required for organizing 
and preparing for the event. 














Little Promise of Federal Aid 
For Airports Before 1948 


Legislation is Stalemated; 
Engineers See 18-Month Lag 


F ALL CITIES and communities were 
to rely entirely on the CAA’s National 
Airport Plan for developing new landing 
facilities, there would be about 4,026 
airports in the U. S. on Jan. 
1, 1948—the same number in existence on 
is Suen of Ue caer. For despite the 
need for more landing facilities 
eve , there is little Leg of 
any new airports being readi oper- 
cten Gaeugh use ef Basrel funds dur- 
ing this year and the next. 
There are substantial reasons for ex- 
pecting no early results from the federal 
airport program. ae Soe Se 


funds 
favored by the Senate, aan ee 
eligible project sponsors, as provided in 
the House bill. 

Even after enactment of federal legis- 
lation, many months must elapse before 


tions drawn up, and contracts let. While 
CAA will serve in advisory capacity to 
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local communities, the detailed surveys 
and plans must be worked out by city 
engineers or private technicians. 

On its part, the CAA is in no con- 
dition at present to carry out the Na- 
tional Airport Plan effectively. Pointing 
out that the need for trained government 
consultants will be acute in connection 
with the 3,000 new projects planned, CAA 
officials admit to ~~! only a skeleton 
staff for its planning and engineering re- 
quirements, after losing many qualified 
technicians to private industry since con- 
clusion of the war. 

Personnel of the CAA’s airport division 
now total 147, with 48 in Washington and 
99 in the field. In addition the CAA 
has the services of 41 paid from War 
Assets Corp. funds for handling sur- 
plus airport disposal. 

As examples of present inadequacies, it 
is learned that the CAA has only one air- 
port management consultant for the en- 
tire U. S., and a single urban planning 
consultant to cover the country’s 150 
major metropolitan areas. 

A personnel increase of 500%, or total 
of 941, is considered necessary to ad- 


minister the proposed airport . prog 
according to ar N. Smith, head of 
CAA’s airport a and survey service 


This would triple the 
to 150, and jump the field complement 
eightfold to~791. 

Considerable difficulty is anticipated in 
obtaining the additional qualified person- 
nel in competition with private industry, 
but some hope is seen by Smith in the 
personnel potential available through 
military demobilization, if funds for em- 
ployment are provided soon. 
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Pan American World Airways, veteran ambassador of trade, 
now makes one market place of the world . . . bringing the wares and 
wants of many nations together to create sales and prosperity 


. with Lockheed Constellations powered by Wright Cyclones. 
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Wright Aeronautical Corporation Paterson, New Jersey, U.S.A. nibs 
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mployment for all veterans 








* 


The young men of this country are now returning to a peacetime America. 
They are joining the ranks of this country’s industry to lead in the building 
of that new world towards which all of us are working today. 


All veterans have a share in this leadership. The problems that face 
us in the years ahead require the courage and vision that these men have 
ably demonstrated they possess. 


It is the duty of industry to see that all veterans are given their chance. 
They do not require—nor do they want—special treatment. Men who 
have fought well will work well, without being pampered; regardless of the 
fact that some may have been physically disabled in their victory over 
the forces of evil. 


Disabled veterans will work as well, or better, than any other men. 
They do not ask to be employed out of sympathy or to be considered as 
being different from their fellow workers. 


They should be hired for individual qualities of initiative which are 
essential to the future of American industry and to the future of the 
country itself. 


Such a policy cannot help but repay industry in direct proportion to 
the opportunity it offers to all veterans. 


This policy is a reaffirmation of the American heritage for which all 
veterans sacrificed so much to preserve. It is a fundamental precept of 
this country that men should be equally judged on their ability and 
willingness to work. 


America has grown great and will be greater because it is a land where 


Lisi tlbeuthe- 


President and General Manager 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 


EASTERN AIR LINES 


such principles prevail. 
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National Affairs and Congress 

















Pogue Negotiates With French 
CAB Chairman L. Welch Pogue went 


the negotiation of a civil aviation agree- 
ment with the French government. 

Baker, chief of the State Department’s 
transportation policy office, said agree- 
ment was almost reached with France pow 
fall but they ae So ae 
negotiations were held in abeyance until 

after the Anglo-American conference in 
Bermuda. 


Spaatz Orders AAF Reorganization 


Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, who became com- 
general of the AAF Feb. 1 


groups. A commanding officer for conti- 
nental defense was to be named. 


World's Fair of Aviation Scheduled 


A World’s Fair of Aviation will be held 
at Omaha, Nebr., July 18-21, under spon- 
of the Knights of Ak-Sar-Ben, 
Sobmetian « civic and philanthropic society. 
The fair is planned in conjunction with 
the first postwar convention of the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association. 


Enemy Patents Made Available 


seized 
nationals have been made available for 
licensing. Licenses on the patents are 
available on a royalty-free, non-exclusive 
basis for the remaining life of the patent. 


SAE Proposes Engineering Liaison 


The Society of Automotive Engineers 
announced a proposal for the ——— 


perfected ’ 
Purpose of the proposal is to give air- 
craft industries an engineering advisory 
service similar to that provided by the 
government and the AAF during the war. 


Urges Transportation Authority 


Col. J. M. Johnson, director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, filed a state- 
ment with a Congressional subcommittee 
investigating national transportation in 
which he advocated establishment of an 
over-all Transportation Authority, an in- 
dependent executive agency. With estab- 
lishment of such an authority, he said, 
the competition that now exists between 
various governmental agencies in the pro- 
motion of particular forms of transporta- 
tion would be eliminated, and a national 
transportation policy developed. 
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P-80 to Try for Speed Record 

Lockheed’s P-80 jet fighter will at- 
tempt a mew speed record over a 
special three-kilometer course at 
Muroc Dry Lake in California's Mojave 
Desert this month. AAF predicts the 
Shooting Star will shatter all present 
aircraft speed records. 











Kline Named Federal Airways Head 
William E. Kline, who has been associ- 
ated with federal airways since the be- 
ginning of the work in 1927, has been 
appointed assistant CAA administrator for 
federal airways. In his new post, Kline 
- supervise construction and operation 
of the 36,000 miles of federal airways, 
Thomas B. , who re- 
signed to enter private business. Succes- 
sor to Kline as CAA administrator of the 
first region is Ora W. Young who, since 


wie bag fey Ad 
the air safety division of the National 
Aeronautic Association as the first step 
in a concerted drive to check the flying 
accident rate. Jerry Lederer, NAA vice 
president in charge of safety activities, 
said an advisory council of 17 national 
organizations and government agencies 
drafted minimum standards to be used 
to determine eligibility of airports for 
certificates of — safety practice. Sec- 
cy campaign, aot 


will comprise 
series of eons Shen educational drives, enh 
ne at one phase of the safety ‘prob- 
em. 


ATC Division to Move 


ATC has changed the name of its 
ferrying division to continental division, 
and permanent headquarters are to be 
moved from Cincinnati, possibly to Mem- 
phis, Dallas or Topeka. The new divi- 
sion will take over the route to Alaska 
on r. 1 and also the weekly Globster 

-the-world flights. 


Toward Bi-Lateral Arrangements 


Hearings being conducted by the Senate 
Commerce committee on U. S.-Britain 
Bermuda Civil Air agreements indicate a 
trend away from “Fifth Freedom” air 
rights to bi-lateral arrangements between 
the U. S. and other countries. The Ber- 
muda agreement, made outside of the 
Chicago International Civil Aviation con- 
ference comitments, apparently has 
pointed the way. Sen. Josiah W. Bailey, 
(D., N. C.) chairman of the committee, 
told the hearing that the movement is 
in the direction of bi-lateral agreements. 
Harllee Branch, CAB member, said CAB 
had never approved or favored the multi- 
lateral agreements adopted at Chicago, 
that he personally was op to them. 
The discussion devel when Sen. 
Owen Brewster (R., Me.) said that if 
Russia were to sign the Chicago Fifth 
Freedom agreements, she could, morally 
and legally, be certificated into the same 
U. S. points as Britain—namely New York, 
San Francisco and Hawaii—“and fly into 
Pearl Harbor every morning carrying 
atom bombs.” 


Sea-Air Certificates 

The U. S. Maritime Commission would 
be empowered to grant steamship com- 
panies certificates to operate air trans- 
port routes under the visions of a 
bill, H. R. 5687, in by Rep. 
Emanuel Celler (D., N. Y.) A somewhat 
similar bill was introduced early last 
or by Rep. Schuyler O. Bland (D., 
a.). 


Opposes McCarran Bill 


The State Department has informed the 
Senate Commerce committee of its - 
sition ‘to the McCarran bill, S. 1814, which 
provides in effect that the Civil 
Air Transport agreement shal] be sub- 
mitted to the Senate in the form of a 


lation which, he oa gave the execu- 
tive department definite ers to enter 
such agreements alth it was freely 
admitted that Congress could repeal the 
basic laws and abrogate, by special action, 
any executive agreement that had been 
made. The State Department also an- 
swered what they termed to be errors and 
inaccuracies in an anonymous memoran- 
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The AAF's Republic XP-84 jet propelled fighter, descendant of the 


P-47's Jet Offsp Pring conventionally powered P-47 


Powered by an axial flow Genera! Electric jet unit, the fighter was 


on Feb. 28 at Muroc Field 


designed and built under joint supervision of Republic Aviation Corp. an AATSC, Wright Field. 
wants to name it the 
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underbolt, completed its first test flight 
Republic 
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“Thunderjet." 




















When Time Means Money 


AIR EXPRESS EARNS 
ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD 


22% slash in rates since 1943 


makes this fastest delivery service 


a better business buy than ever 


Do you need something fast — to om = 
your business going and men at w ~ 
to serve a customer or to ee eae j ~ 
‘deli eed’ 0 
ou need “delivery sp 
cendhendiee or sales pieces to keep @ 7 


Air Ex- 
customer happy? Then use a — 


i time ( 
ress. Let its speed save 
i of hours from coast-to-coast). And 
the time yo 
money that ma 





u save means money — 
kes this fast- 


————— a 






- . 7 
; est delivery service earn 
; its weight in gold! 
i ~) 
¥ 
i 
. HERE'S HOW LITTLE IT COSTS (U.S. A.) 
i 
; AiR Over 40 Ibs. 
: saiues | 2 Hs | 5 ts. | 25 ths.| 40 ths, | Ome Oe 
149 | $1.00 | $1.00] $1.00] $1.23 3.07 
349 | 1.02] 1.18] 230] 3.68 9.21 
} | $49 | 107] 1.42] 384] 614 15.35 
» 1049 | 1.17] 1.98] 768] 1228] 30.70 
t 2349 | 1.45| 3.53] 1765| 2824] 7061 
f 
'  aaso | 147] 368] 18.42) 29.47 7348 


is 


Specify Air Egress — Better Business Buy Than Fir 


Shipments go everywhere at the speed of flight between principal U. S. 
towns and cities, with cost including special pick-up and delivery. Same- 
day delivery between many airport towns and cities. Fastest air-rail 
service to and from 23,000 off-airline points in the U. S. Service direct by 
air to and from scores of foreign countries in the world’s best planes — 
manned by the world’s best crews — giving the world’s best service. 









Write Today for new Time and Rate Schedule 
on Air Express. It contains illuminating facts 
to help you solve many a shipping problem. 
Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask for 
it at any Airline or Railway Express office. 


Py Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


dum entitled, “Analysis of Result of Ber- 
muda Conference,” which was widely cir- 
culated in government and congressional 
circles. Statements in the memorandum 
dovetailed with views expressed in an 
official letter which Pan American offi- 
cials had given the Bermuda delezates 
as their company’s position, 


Unprecedented Tax Bills Killed 


A Senate committee of the Virginia 
state legislature on Mar. 5 killed two 
aviation gasoline tax measures after they 
had passed the House of Delegates. The 
one bill would have imposed an unpre- 
cedented use tax of six cents a gallon 
on gasoline consumed by air carriers in 
flights through the air space cf Virginia. 
The other was a straight six-cent tax on 
aviation gas purchased by air carriers in 
Virginia. Private and non-scheduled op- 
erators were exempt under both mezsures 
The state relations committee of the Air 
Transport Association and the National 
Association of State Aviaticn Officials 
were active in defeating the bills. 


Outcome of Testimony Awaited 


Testimony given a Senate committee by 
William A. Patterson, president of United 
Air Lines, regarding methods used by 
Democratic National Committee campaign 
solicitors may form the basis for an in- 
vestigation into campaign fund donations 
by corporation executives and the treat- 
ment accorded these gifts in income tax 
returns. During the hearing into the 
qualifications of Edwin W. Pauley, former 
treasurer of the Democratic National 
committee, for the post of Under Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Patterson told of a 
telephone solicition made by Pauley’s as- 
sistant for a $35,000 campaign contribu- 
tion for reelection of the Democratic 
ticket in 1944. Patterson said he refused 
to subscribe on the grounds that it would 
be a violation of the law to do so. Some- 
time later Sen. Owen Brewster (R., Me.) 
announced he would call Patterson’s tes- 
timony to the attention of the Justice De- 
partment and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to determine whether corpor- 
ation executives charged off campaign 
contributions to expenses in making their 
income tax returns. He indicated further 
that he would ask a Senate elections com- 
mittee to investigate the whole matter. 
Earlier, in a Senate Commerce committee 
hearing, Brewster had hinted at investi- 
gation of airline contributions to campaign 


funds. 


McGill Heads Oklahoma Group 


Gene McGill, national president of the 
Flying Farmers, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Aviation Associa- 
tion, and Keith Kahle, vice president and 
general manager of Central Airlines, 
Oklahoma City, is the organization’s new 
executive secretary-treasurer. Carlos 
Webb, cotton man and private pilot, is 
the newly elected vice president. Among 
projects on which the new officers are 
working are: the Oklahoma Air Tour to 
be held the latter part of May or early 
June; a new state-wide aviation educa- 
tion program for Oklahoma’s public 
schools; development of new methods to 
stress flying safety among private pilots 
and non-scheduled operators. Next state- 
wide meeting of the association will be 
at Ada, Okla., in April. 
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FWD ARE RUGGED 
Dependable 
PRIME MOVERS 


In everyday duty around airports, FWDs regu- 
larly do 60 jobs. Including special jobs, there 
are more ...write for list. For all year ‘round 
airport work, you can always depend on FWDs. 


FWD trucks . . . rugged, reliable, modern .. . 
embody the highest development of the original 
four-wheel-drive principle, pioneered and ad- 


vanced by FWD since 1910. It’s the true FWD 
principle, with center differential and properly 
balanced power on all wheels, which gives 
these trucks outstanding mechanical advan- 
tages and performance leadership .. . the 
FWD principle that provides the power and 
stamina to get through... regardless of 
weather, road conditions or lack of roads... 
with greater assurance and safety. Balanced 
weight distribution on all four wheels conserves 
precious tires, replacements, oil and gas. As 
leaders in performance, economy and style, 
FWDs are a great “buy” for airport service. 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 


= THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO COMPANY, Clintonville, Wisconsin 


og Orica, exeyusive. BULDERS 
F FouR-waee.-onive TRUCES 
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Australian Commission Named 
To Operate State Services 


Government Gains Interest 
In Qantas Empire Airways 


HE AUSTRALIAN Government has 
created a National Airlines Commis- 


sion to state-owned air services 
and as a step in placing the govern- 
ment in competition with ivate com- 

has acquired the 50% interest in 


director-general of civil aviation succeed- 
ing Daniel McVey. 
pe 


is the new man- 
ager and I. O. Lawson has been named 
secre . Numerous other shifts are be- 


ing made. 
The NAC has publicly announced that 
+> looking for a persons to 


cruiting throughout the British Common- 
wealth. Only British subjects are eligible. 
The minimum salary for the general man- 
bay about $9700 and for secretary 


The government recently contracted 


been delivered but there is no indication 
ont the government will consider ANA’s 
offer. 
Ry American Airways ro will — 
prewar service to -Auckland, New 
Zeeland, but cannot extend the service 
catia say's Minhond cpramngan. 
governments re a agreement. 
An interesting twist to the turbulent 
air picture in Australia is the govermn- 
ment’s permit to yt Farrell and Co. a 
with font 


C-47s are being acquired for the service. 


Greece Accepts Agreement 


Greece has accepted the International 
Air Transport (Five Freedom) agreement 
but with the reservation that the country, 
“for the time being,” does not wish to 
“grant or receive” fifth freedom rights. 
The Netherlands originally signed the 
agreement with the same reservation, 
later removing it, and it is expected that 
Greece will follow the same course. 





Present at the ania o. the — _ 4 _ 
chase of four Douglass DC-4s 1's vern- 
ment of Australia were, sea Ciiflerd J. 
Smart (left), U. S. rep resentative for the 
Australian 4 one ge! of Civil Aviation, and 
Donald W. las, president of Douglas Air- 
craft Co.; dena ng, John Shaw (left), ae 
for the Department of Civil Aviation, and J. W 
Clyne, Douglas manager of foreign sales. 





SILA Contracts for 
Four Stratocruisers; 
Delivery Next Year 


Swedish Inter-Continental Airlines 
(SILA) has signed a contract with Boe- 
ing Aircraft Co., Seattle, for four four- 
engined Stratocruisers, the double-deck 
commercial version of the B-29. Said to 
involve a $6,000,000 transaction, the con- 
tract calls for delivery to begin early 
in 1947. 

The CAB recently granted SILA a for- 
eign air carrier permit for routes from 
Stockholm to New York and Chicago. 
Karl H. Larsson, SILA chief engineer, 
estimates the Stratocruiser will make the 
Stockholm-New York run in 14 hours. 

Meantime SILA plans to start trans- 
ocean services with Douglas DC-4 air- 
planes about May 1 with three round 
trips weekly. Survey flights have been 
made frequently with B-17 Flying Fort- 
resses 


SILA recently increased its capital 
stock to 24,000,000 Swedish kronor to 
permit purchase of the new Boeing planes. 

It is reported that SILA has received 
permission from Brazil and Argentina to 
operate a route between Stockholm and 
Buenos Aires via Paris, Lisbon, West 
Africa, Pernambuco and Rio. 


British European Airways 
Takes Over From RAFTC 


British European Airways (BEA) has 
taken over most of the equipment of the 
110th Wing of the Royal Air Force Trans- 
port Command and has begun civil air 
services on some of the routes. BEA 
will operate for a time as am affiliate 
or subsidiary of British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp. but will later acquire inde- 
pendent status as the British flag-line air- 
line for the United Kingdom and the 
European Continent. 

Sir Harold Hartley has been named 
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BEA chairman and other officers are ex- 

pected to be: Gerard d’Erlanger, man- 

aging director; Philip A. Willis, technical 

manager; John Brancker, traffic: manager; 

oneee SAGE. E. Tyzack, chief of main- 
tenance. 


Northolt Airport will be the main BEA 
base. Aircraft used for passenger serv- 
ices are chiefly Douglas DC-3 types and 
for cargo the Vickers-Armstrong War- 
wick transport. Services already are be- 
ing provided from London to Paris, Brus- 
sels, Amsterdam and en, and 
shorily to Rome, Naples, Warsaw and 
Athens. 


Panini Stock Acquired 


A. L. Patterson, president of Aero In- 
dustries, New Haven, Conn., has acquired 
for his company 49% of the stock of 
Servicio Aereo Panini, one of the oldest 
Mexican airlines. Clyde Pangborn has 
gone to Mexico to conduct a survey to 
determine equipment needs of the air- 
line and Patterson indicates that C-54s 
may be acquired for passenger and cargo 
purposes. Panini averages 16,386 miles 
flown per week of the 4,500-mile system. 
The line serves areas north, west and 
south of Mexico City. 


PAA Reduces CNAC Stock 

The recently re-formed China National 
Aviation Corp. reduces the Pan American 
Airways’ stock holdings to 20% from a pre- 
war 45%, it is reported, although PAA con- 
tinues its management contract. 


KLM to Start May 15 

Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM) expects to be- 
gin regular commercial service between Am- 
sterdam and New York on May 15 using 
Lockheed Constellations. 
PAA Enters Panama 

The Panamanian Aviation Co., a Pan Amer- 
ican Airways affiliate, expects to start domes- 
tic service within Panama sometime this 
year using two DC-3 airplanes. 
Caracas-Montreal Plans 

Linea Aeropostal Venezolana (LAV), gov- 
ernment-controlled airline in Venezuela, is 
reported to be planning a Caracas-Montreal 
service via Havana and Miami. Two C-5is 
have been acquired from U. S. surplus. 


New Chilean Airline 

The Chilean government has granted a 
concession to the Chilean steamship line, 
Compania Sudamericana de Vapores, for air- 
line service connecting Chile with other Latin 
American countries. 


Passenger Flights Added 

Expreso Aereo Interamericano has added 
passenger service to its three weekly services 
between Havana and Miami which have been 
operating on a charter cargo basis pending 
CAB action on a foreign carrier permit. 


Cruzeiro Opens Route 

Servicos Aereos Cruzeiro do Sul, the Brazil- 
jan airline, has inaugurated a new route; 
Rio de Janeiro-Sao Paulistas-Baru-Campo 
Grande-Tres Lagoes-Corumba-Puerto Esper- 
anca-Puerto Velho-Manaos. DC-3s are being 
used. 


PAA Signs with TATA 

Pan American Airways has signed a recip- 
rocal ticket exchange agreement with TATA 
Air Lines of India which provides PAA pas- 
sengers with connecting services through the 
southern portion of India when PAA begins 
service over its route to Calcutta from the 
U. S. TATA currently operates 3,000 miles 
of routes. 
New Panama Airport 

F. H. McGraw & Co. has been awarded the 
contract to build a new $8,860,000 national 
airport at Panama City. The project will be 
financed by a $5,000,000 public bond issue 
and by a $3,000,000 loan from Panamanian 
banks. 
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What Airline Executives Say 
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About the New Martin Transports 
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C. Bedell Monro, President 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 


‘... will curtail ground time, reduce o} “— 
and maintenance costs, offer new comforts an 

safety and ultimately pave the way for lower 
fares." 





Carleton Putnam, President 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines 


the perfect airplane for our type of 
operation. Delivery of the Martin 202 in 1947 
will enable us to replace the DC3 with 5 mile a 
minute air service between our trunk line 
Cities. 


Experts agree that the nation’s travelers will have the world’s 
finest air transportation when they fly via Martin Airliner! 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND. 


ee 





Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, President 
and General Manager, Eastern Air Lines 





T. E. Braniff, President 
Braniff Airways 


“Continuing our policy of maintaining the 
best and latest equipment available to a com- 
mercial airline, we purchased Martin trans- 
ports after long mal thorough study of all 
entries in the 30-40 passenger plane field."’ 


“Our engineers have made a long and close 
study of planes being offered for near-term 
deliveries by manufacturers and they con- 
cluded that Martin had designed the best of 
its class."" 





W. A. Patterson, President 
United Air Lines 


will round out our equipment picture 
providing the same comfort and speed advan- 
tages in inter-city service as will be offered by 
our four-engined Mainliners on through, long- 
distance flights.”” 
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Release of Airline Seats Hits 
West Coast Charter Outfits 


Shrinking Traffic Portends 
Era of Hustling for Profits 


By Frep HUNTER 


FF ixXeD BASE operators on the West 
Coast, especially in the Southern Cal- 
ifornia area, are gearing themselves for 
the end of the honeymoon. 

Geographical circumstances and _ re- 
strictions on airline and train travel com- 
bined to make promotion of business the 
least of the troubles for the charter serv- 
ice operator based at a Pacific Coast 
airport for the last year or more. All 
he had to do to get more business than 
he could handle was to print a batch of 
cards carrying about five telephone num- 
bers—to make sure somebody would be 
available to get the calls from eager 
customers. It was as simple as that. 

But now the long waiting lists which 
made the charter operators glow with 
consummate happiness are beginning to 
shrink. Seats are opening up on the 
airlines. 

“The character of charter flying is go- 
ing to change entirely,” declared Ken- 
neth McComb, fixed base operator at 
El Monte Airport, near Los Angeles. 


“The charter business is short-lived,” 
said Marvin Whiteman, operator of 
Whiteman Airpark in the San Fernando 
Valley. 

“Many people will continue to prefer 
to fly charter,” asserted Mike Day of Air 
Charter Service at Lockheed Air Ter- 
minal, 

The effect of the release of airline 
seats by the military on Feb. 15 began 
to be felt almost immediately by the 
West Coast charter operators. 


Charters were being flown out of Los 
Angeles airports with almost scheduled 
regularity to San Francisco, to Las Vegas, 
to Dallas, even to Chicago and New York 
with passengers who couldn’t make air- 
line reservations. Kenneth McComb, for 
example, was getting 50 hours of plane 
utilization a month without half trying. 

“It will take a lot of hustling to get 
that in the future,” he remarked. 


No one worried about return loads. A — 


visit by the pilot to almost any hotel 
transportation desk or airline ticket of- 
fice or even a bus depot was sufficient to 
scare up back-haul revenue. 

The change in the situation is quite 
apparent at Lockheed Air Terminal. The 
station loud speaker frequently calls at- 
tention to the Air Charter Service desk. 
It takes more plugging now. 

Air Charter Service has the concession 
at Lockheed Air Terminal. It is oper- 
ated by D. W. Mercer, whose fleet con- 
sists of twin-engined Cessnas, a BT-13 
and a Vega. In addition, three other op- 
erators, Mike Day, Wilson Wiley and 
Howard Edgerton, operate Cessnas 
through his desk in a cooperative ar- 
rangement. 

“It is quite true that we have an ad- 
vantage over the average charter op- 
erator because of our concession at the 
Lockheed Terminal,” said Day. “We have, 
however, built up a very extensive re- 
peat business. Many of our customers 


prefer to fly with us than on a regular 
airliner. There is more elasticity in our 
service and where there is a party of 
three or four people traveling together 
it is more pleasant to fly in a private 
ship.” 

Day and his associates feel there will 
continue to be considerable charter busi- 
ness to points served by airlines as well 
as those not served because there are 
a sufficient number of people who like 
the personalized service. This especially 
applies to points where the service is 
indirect, like Reno. By airline, it is nec- 
essary to go via San Francisco or Sacra- 
mento and change planes. 

Taking the opposite view of the charter 
future is Whiteman, whose airpark in 
the San Fernando Valley is coming to 
be regarded as a model airport for per- 
sonal plane flyers. Whiteman will con- 
tinue his charter operations simply as a 
service to patrons of the airpark. 

Businesslike and realistic in his ap- 
proach to the business of flying, White- 
man holds that after the airlines com- 
plete their expansion there will be little 
room left for the charter flyer. 

“Practically every community in the 
country will have airline service,” said 
Whiteman. “Charter operators will have 
to cut rates to compete and if they cut 
rates they can’t show a profit. As a 
matter of fact, rate cutting already has 
started.” 





Taking the middle of the road view- 
point is McComb. “The charter oper- 
ator won’t make the long profits he has 
been making, but he should be able to 
earn a return on his investment by 
watching costs sharply and going out 
after new business,” said McComb. 

Charter business, in McComb’s opinion, 
will come largely from wedding parties, 
hunting and fishing excursions, resort 
travel and, of course, passengers going 
to points not served by an airline. 

McComb may be said to be a typical 
fixed base operator, although he may 
possibly be a little more visionary than 
the average. He gives flight instruction 
and makes charter flights, using both 
single and twin-engine equipment, em- 
ployes two full time pilots and has sev- 
eral others on call. 

Of the two, McComb regards flight in- 
struction as having the greater profit 
potential because of the increased inter- 
est in personal flying. The principal 
problem is that flight students want to 
take their lessons on week-ends and 
equipment lies idle during the week. To 
counteract this McComb is instituting a 
lower rate for week-day instruction. He 
also is planning a flat price course, $350 
to learn to fly, and he has made arrange- 
ments with Bank of America for financ- 
ing at approximately $7 a week. The 
advantage is that although the student 
has only the $7 weekly payments to make 
he can run up his 45 hours of flying time 
as fast as he likes. 

McComb’s figures show that a _ twin- 
engine Cessna used in charter flying 
costs approximately $20 an hour. This 
comes gf watching costs closely. Other 
operators put the figure at $22.50 to $25 
an hour. 





Valuable Slack-Period Charter Business 
Goes Untouched by Fixed-Base Operators 


By Sypney CARTER 


There may be plenty of charter business 
awaiting the local fixed base operator 
even at rates of 20c a passenger mile one 
way or 10c round trip if he will do a 
little selling and go after it, a non-avia- 
tion business man in an eastern city re- 
cently told me. 

What’s more, he added, the type of 
business he has in mind would not re- 
quire fast, deluxe taxiplanes, but could 
be handled with Cub trainers, Ercoupes 
or whaitever type craft the operator hap- 
pened to be using for student instruction 
and rentals. 

As a case in point he cited two instances 
in the last six weeks when he, a feed 
manufacturer and dealer, would have 
made use of such service had he known 
it were available. On the first, his mill 
had broken down and he had to drive 
70 miles to pick up a replacement part. 
At the standard rate of seven cents a mile 
for a car, this cost the company $9.80 plus 
the five hours of his time it took to get 
there and back. 

The same result could have been 
handled, he said, by calling the local 
operator to fly up in a Cub, pick up the 
_ which would have been waiting for 

im at the airport. and fly it back, at a 
total cost of only $14 for the round trip. 
And it would have meant a reduction of 
at least two hours in down time for the 
mill, and a saving of 42 hrs. of his own 
time allowing half an hour to drive out 
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to the airport and pick up the part when 
it was flown in. 

Occasion No. 2 involved a commission 
sale he lost recently. A prospect for some 
poultry plucking machinery called up. 
He was definitely interested, but he 
wanted to see the machinery in operation 
and he lived 130 mi. away. The business 
man just didn’t have the time to drive 
down and get him right then, so he put 
him off until he did have time, and by 
then the prospect had made other arrange- 
ments. Yet had he known about the local 
charter service, he said, he would have 
told the prospect that he would send an 
airplane to get him whenever he wished. 
Total cost for the two round trips to fly 
the prospect up and back would have 
been only $52, and the chances were that 
he would have closed a deal netting him 
a $500 commission. 

The above examples are typical of other 
prospective customers ranging from doc- 
tors on emergency cases to the business 
executive who wants to visit a customer 
or associate in a neighboring city 50-100 
miles away. 

More and more fixed base operators 
are becoming aware of these possibilities 
but are still doing nothing about them 
For example, one recently said, when told 
about opportunities that had been let 
slide in his own town, that he realized 
the business was there, but that students 
came first, and he didn't want to adver- 
tise for commercial accoun's and then no* 
be able to take care of them 
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Gyrosyn 
Compass 
piles up 
flying time 


=, 


(LLUSTRATED: BOEING STRATOCRUISER 


Thousands of hours of trouble-free service ance of this compass recommends 


: ss it as a replacement for the conven- 
ven by Sperry Compass on airline runs. ‘¢ #5 @ Tepia “ 
a y ay P tional Directional Gyro—and, as such, 


@ The outstanding accuracy and de- _it is now accepted by the CAA. 
pendability of the Gyrosyn Compass The Gvrosvn is. in fact. a Direc- 
has been proved by airlines accumu- tional Gyro Synchronized with the 
lating records of 2500 hoursand more __earth’s magnetic field by means of a 
Sie a without maintenance of any kind. flux valve which can be mounted in 
ft ips The Gyrosyn Compass gives accu- the wing tip. The flux valve is small, 
rate magnetic headings, requires no light (1 lb.), easy to install, and has 
resetting and provides stable direc- _no rotating parts. 
tional indications under ail flight For further details, write our Aero- 
conditions. The more reliable perform- nautical Department. 


voit clue mpencin GD Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


Rotating Dial Type illustrated — 
avatiatle ales with Peinferiatjonton. EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT WECK, KEW YORK . D'VISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCIS * NEW RLEA * HONOLI LEVELANI * SEATTLE 


GYROSCOPICS + ELECTRONICS - ADAR + AUTOMAT'C COMPUTATION + SERVO-MECHANIONS 








Caribbean Line Flies DC-3s 
In Daily NY-Miami Service 


Operator Claims 1! Million 
Passenger Miles Since Jan. 1 


P OTTS BROTHERS Caribbean Air 
Transport Inc., with headquarters in 
the News Tower Bldg., Miami, is now 
operating daily service between New York 
and Miami with DC-3 equipment and 
at the end of the winter season will 
probably fly out of Miami through the 
Caribbean. 

Although the combined name is used, 
Potts Brothers and Caribbean Air Trans- 
port are separate entities, the former sell- 
ing the tickets and handling the traffic, 
the latter operating the airplanes. 

Caribbean Air Transport, headed “a 
Roger Edwards, Miami businessman and 
private pilot, started operations Jan. 1, 
1946, and is now flying two DC-3s, with 
three more being modified. One-way 
fare to Miami is $85 plus tax. 

Since beginnin* operations the company 
claims to have flown 1,500,000 passenger- 
miles. Seven-and-one-half hour service 
is advertised, with one intermediate stop 
for refueling. The planes, which have 
Warren McArthur reclining seats, carry a 
crew of three—pilot, co-pilot and stew- 
ardess. Box lunches are served en route. 
Only one trin has been canceled at an 
intermediate stop, and in this case pas- 
sengers’ hotel and food expenses were 
borne by the company. 

The company has eight pilots, most 
of whom flew with Air Transport Com- 
mand on the Fireball, U. S.-India. Be- 
fore entering the Army the pilots flew 
for Pan American Air Ferries. Only two 
of the pilots have less than 3,000 hours. 
with the most experienced having over 
6,000. Chief pilot is D. E. Husted, who 
flew the Fireball and with PAAF. Four 
stewardesses are employed, two obtained 
from airlines, one former WASP and one 
without previous experience. 

Potts Brothers’ ticket office in New 
York is at the Devon Hotel; in Miami 
at the McAllister Hotel. Limousine serv- 
ice is available to the airports, and the 
company sells air travel insurance. 





Trans American Uses 
Lodestar Equipment 


Pascenger service between New York 
and Miami with Lockheed Lodestar 
equipment is being offered on a non- 
scheduled basis by Trans American Air- 
ways, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

The company, operating since last De- 
cember, advertises that it will fly any- 
where, anytime, but for the present is 
confining its flights almost entirely to 
New York-Miami. This, however, will 
not hold true in the future. The com- 
pany has just purchased a six-pasenger 
Grumman amphibian from surplus which 
it plans to use cut of Miami ‘through the 
Caribbean. Other plans for the use of 
its two Lodestars also are being form- 
ulated but are not ready to be announced. 

Head of TAA is Edgar J. Wynn, who 
flew for the Air Transport Command, 
TWA’s Army contract operation. 

TAA, offers six and one-half hour serv- 
ice to Miami for $100 plus tax (against 
airline fare of $56.65 plus tax), and has, 
like other non-scheduled operators, been 
carrying full loads northbound recently 
but only light loads southbound. Eight 
pilots and co-pilots and two stewardesses 
are employed. Among the pilots are 
Capt. E. Browder, former Lockheed test 
pilot, and Capt. Maston O’Neal, formerly 
of National Airlines. Capt. Harold Cur- 
tiss, former Army instructor, will fly the 
Grumman. 

Wynn asserts that he plans to keep his 
service on a charter, non-scheduled basis, 
and is not interested in obtaining a cer- 
tificate from the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Trans-Marine Airlines, Inc., 
Charters Colonial DC-3s 


Trans-Marine Airlines, Inc., 112 Park 
Ave., New York is operating non-sche- 
culei eirline service between New York 








DC-3 equipment used by Caribbean Alr Transport, Inc. 
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and Miami with DC-3s chartered from 
Colonial Airlines. The company owns a 
Noorduyn Norseman seaplane with which 
it operates charter service out of Miami 
to such points as Cat Cay, Bimini, Nassau, 
and the Florida Keys. 

Incorporated in New York in February, 
1945, Trans-Marine inaugurated non- 
scheduled service between New York 
and Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket and 
Cape Cod. The company plans to assign 
three DC-3s to this service next summer, 

In addition to these services, Trans- 
Marine is establishing an industrial aid 
division to provide air transportation for 
business executives on a contract basis. 
It proposes to purchase five Beechcraft 
D-18Cs for this service. 

Trans-Marine maintains a ticket coun- 
ter in the lobby of the Murray Hill Hotel, 
New York, where limousine service is 
available to passengers going to La- 
Guardia Field. Check-ins are made at 
Colonial’s counter at Gate 15. 

Contacts are made through newspaper 
advertisements, radio time, and through 
personal and mail contacts made with 
travel agencies. 


Transair’s C-54s, C-47s 
Fly New York-Miami Daily 


Transair, Inc., 730 Sth Ave., New York, 
is operating daily char‘er service between 
Miami and New York with reconverted 
C-54 and C-47 equipment, except Sun- 
days, when only the C-54s are flown 
Fare is $100 plus tax one-way for either 
type of equipment. 

The air carrier, headed by Col. D 
Howe and Hugh Fenwick, handles its 
traffic through Dresser, Inc., Miami and 
New York travel agency. Bradley Dresser, 
president of the company which bears 
his name, formerly was with Thomas L. 
Cooke & Sons. 

In addition to its regular Miami-New 
York flights, Transair operates a weekend 
special with C-47 equipment, flying from 
New York to Nassau, via Miami on Sat- 
urday, and returning on Monday morn- 
ing. The carrier's equipment includes 
three C-54s, five C-47s and two Lock- 
heed Electras. 

The approximately 15 pilots employed 
are former ATC and AAF personnel 

In addition to Transair, Dresser has 
been approached by three carriers within 
the past week to handle reservations and 
ticketing for them. They are Otto Air- 
lines, Modernaire, which has leased C-47 
bucket seat equipment from J. P. Riddle 
Co., Miami fixed base operator; and Uni- 
versal Air Lines, which also operates 
bucket-seat C-47s. 


Empire Air Lines, Inc., an Idaho cor- 
poration, has purchased the fleet of three 
Boeing 247-Ds of Zimmerly — and 
has assumed operation of the latter’s in- 
trastate routes in Idaho. Empire, incor- 
porated in January, 1945, is capitalized 
for $500,000. Headquarters will be main- 
tained at Lewiston, Idaho. The company 
is headed by Bert Zimmerly, who founded 
the airline which bore his name. 


Lavery Airlines, headed by Bill Lavery, 
veteran Alaska flyer, is in the process 
of reorganization to establish mining 
camp runs in the Territory on a non- 
scheduled basis. Lavery was one of the 
first scheduled operators in Alaska. He 
sold his certificated route to Alaska Air- 
lines in 1942 after seven years of opera- 
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It’s a tough job 
to earn that second stripe! 


A Chicago and Southern Air Lines first officer must serve two years 
and fly 2000 hours before he’s eligible for captain training. Then comes the 
test program. He draws up flight plans, makes all flight decisions, takes off 
and lands under every possible condition, carries out all captain’s duties 
under rigid supervision. Every move he makes as an embryo captain is 
closely watched and precisely graded. Just one small slip, and he must 
start again as first officer. Yes, that proudly worn second stripe is proof 


of hard work and unusual ability. 





CHARTING FLIGHT PLAN. On basis of 
winds and storm areas he decides on smooth- 
est altitude for passenger comfort and best 
use of saiicinds. He carefully estimates 
time over each radio check point along route. 


HOW'S THE WEATHER? Pilot taking 
test confers with airway forecaster at U. S. 
Weather Bureau before taking off. He ob- 
serves weather in flight, reports conditions 
to flight control, forecasts he his own use. 








PLENTY INSTRUMENTS TO WATCH! Be- 
sides operating plane, captain and first off- 
cer must listen to radio range, determine 
ground speed, check navigation, maintain 
radio contact with air traffic control. 


LINK TRAINER gives all Chicago and 
Southern pilots practice in instrument fly- 
ing. Pilots also “fly under the hood” in 
curtained — to practice their instru- 


ment flying ability in actual flight. 


FINAL TEST COMES when he makes 
three hour flight with chief pilot. Chief 
pilot puts him through nearly every situa- 
tion with which captain might be faced. If 
he wins here, he has earned second stripe! 








CHICAGO 








DETROIT 
To880 











Even after winning that second stripe, no Chicago and Southern pilot can rest on his 
laurels. He is periodically called in for refresher courses, and at least twice a year he 
must demonstrate his flying ability to a company check pilot. We are very proud of 
our pilots. Many of them have flown over a million miles. They know that holding to 


the highest possible standards benefits Chicago and Southern Air Lines and the entire 


airline industry. 


CHICAGO AND SOUTHERN AIR LINES 


“THE ROUTE OF THE DIXIELINERS”’ 
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Along Delta routes are twenty million 






prosperous, ready-to-buy customers whom 






no manufacturer can afford to overlook. You can 







reach more of these customers in shorter time 
by Delta Air Lines 
than by any other 









way of travel. 
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tions. Lavery’s equipment includes three 
Stinsons, a Republic Seabee, and two 
AT-6s to be used for spare parts. A C-47 
will be added to the fleet. 


East Coast Aviation Corp., Hillsgrove, 
R. L, has been organized to provide non- 
scheduled air cargo service to all parts 
of the country from Hillsgrove, Boston 
and New York. The company, headed by 
John T. Griffen, is converting its firs; 
C-47. Griffen formerly was a check pilot 
for American Overseas Airlines and chief 
pilot and operations manager of North- 
east Airlines. 

~ 


Spokane Northern Airways, Ltd, a 
newly organized company, will begin 
operations between Spokane, Wash., to 
Prince George, B. C., next fall with three 
DC-3s. Morning departures will be made 
from both Prince George and Spokane, 
according to Col. Hillford R. Wallace, 
company official. 

+ 


American Air Express Corp., 522 Fifth 
Ave., New York, has been organized to 
operate transcontinental service for air 
express and cargo. Schedules will com- 
mence Apr. 2 with DC-3 equipment under 
a rate structure approximating those of 
commercial airlines. Charges will include, 
without additional cost, door-to-door 
pick-up and delivery service. Branch 
offices are to be established in 33 cities 
covered by the company’s six routes. 


National Skyways Freight Corp., Los 
Angeles, has signed contracts for three 
west-bound coast-to-coast flights a week 
and one east-bound flight with freight 
consolidators on the two coasts. Gibson 
Air Freight Co., New York, is the con- 
tractor for the westbound flights to carry 
garments and furs, and Domestic Air 
Express, a Los Angeles consolidator, is 
the eastbound contractor. 


Empire Airlines was scheduled to begin 
daily service Mar. 14 between LaGuardia 
Field, N. Y., and the Tri-Cities airport 
which serves Binghamton, Johnson City 
and Endicott, N. Y. Schedules call for 
two trips each way with a flying time of 
one hour, 10 minutes. (This company is 
not to be confused with Empire Air- 
lines, Inc., organized by Bert Zimmerly 
to operate in Idaho). 


Air Cargo Transport Corp., operating 
out of Newark, N. J., has signed con- 
tracts with the New York Times and 
Herald Tribune for delivery of their late 
editions to Washington, D. C. 

« 


Pacific Air Lines began operations be- 
tween Los Angeles and Sacramento Mar. 
6, flying two non-stop round trips a day 
with converted C-47 equipment. Organi- 
zed before the war, Pacific Air Lines was 
forced to halt operations at the outbreak 
of hostilities when the Army and Navy 
took over its Lockheed Lodestars. Earl 
B. Gilmore, Los Angeles oi] man, heads 
the company as president. 


+. 
Sax Aviation Co., is operating a non- 
scheduled service once a week betwee! 
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Dickinson, N. D., and Minneapolis, Minn. 
Equipment includes both twin-engine 
Cessnas and Beechcraft. Gilbert Sax- 
owsky is general manager. 






Public Flyers, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, is operating a “non-certifi- 
cated” cargo service from Nassau Air 
Park, Princeton, N. J., with DC-3 equip- 
ment. Four DC-3 aircraft are on order 
by the company. 






Southern Commercial Air Transport, 
Inc., Shreveport, La., is employing a Noor- 
duyn Norseman in a non-scheduled freight 
operation, which thus far has concen- 
trated on hauling fresh sea food from the 
Gulf Coast to southern inland points. 
Company, headed by Paul R. Davis, calls 
itself the “SCAT” system. 

a 


Slick Airways, Inc., San Antonio, Tex., 
on Mar. 6 completed its first contract 
with Time, Inc., flying two plane loads of 
Time magazines from Chicago to Ft. 
Worth. Slick has a fleet of 10 Curtiss 
Commando C-46Es converted to commer- 
cial use and is operating a contract cargo 
service. Company officials include Ear] 
F. Slick, president; Samuel C. Dunlap 
Ill, executive vice president; Charles F. 
Urschel, Jr., treasurer; W. B. Langmore, 
vice president-sales; E. A. Warren vice- 
president-operations; Lewis J. Moorman, 
Jr., secretary. 


7 Miami Contract Carriers 
Form Non-Profit Association 


Representatives of seven companies 
operating passenger aircraft on charter F, > 
flights met in Miami recently and organ- 
ized the Contract Air Carriers Association, 


a non-profit organization to improve pub- fy 
lic relations and jointly solve business T o/ 
problems. of J 4 7 e | 


The companies are: American Air Ex- 
port & Import Co.; Caribbean Air Trans- e i 
port, Inc.; Intercontinental Air Transport, 

Inc.; Peninsular Air Transport; Trans- SP/N-proo 
American Airways; Trans-Caribbean Air 
Cargo Lines, Inc.; and Veterans Airline. 

The association’s members are sharing 

use of ground facilities and equipment, 
and reciprocate in placing overflow busi- 
ness aboard other members’ aircraft. 
Roger D. Edwards, head of Caribbean Air 
Transport, is president of the group and 
Emett C. Choate, Miami attorney, has 
been retained as counsel. 

The seven companies are now operating 
16 aircraft, mostly DC-3’s, into Miami 
with an average of 37 trips in and 37 
out each week. Each company main- 
tains its own office in Miami. Additional 
firms, including some cargo carriers, are 
expected to join the association shortly. 
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Intrastate Firm Certificated 

Arizona Corporation Commission has 

granted a certificate of public —- 

lence and necessity to Mercury Flying “Certified incapable of spinning b 

Service of Sky Harbor Airport, Phoenix, . , : _ y 
Ariz, which Pm fren emer U.S. Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Service in amphibians from Phoenix to 

- state’s natural and artificial lakes. ENGINEERING AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 
assenger service is to be limited to : , 

Tito on hanes onl Gittins Gite. Riverdale, Maryland Write for color booklet 
No carriage of freight, express or per- 
Sonal property is permitted except such 
as is necessary to the use of passengers 
in their hunting and fishing endeavors. 
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American’s Transcon ’Phone 
Speeds Reservations Data 


Boston-LA Wire Takes Over 
Many Teletype Transactions 
By Georce N. SHumway 


wt IS SAID to be the first private 
transcontinental telephone line ever 
established has been placed in service by 
American Airlines as a means of speeding 
transactions for passenger reservations. 
Engineered by the Bell System, the leased 
line is known as the PLF (private line 
phone). The PLF has taken over a large 
percentage of transactions previously 
handled by PLT (private line teletype), 
enabling agents to complete two to four 
transactions per minute, whereas teletype 
transactions are measured in terms of 
hours. 

The PLF parallels American’s trans- 
continental airline route. Boston-Los 
Angeles, linking New York, Washington, 
Dallas and intermediate stations, with the 
exception of Tri-Cities and Texarkana, 
which soon will be connected. 

The telephone system is divided into 
four segments—Boston-New York, New 
York-Washington, Washington-D allas, 
Dallas-Los Angeles—each virtually self- 
contained. Although in an emergency it 
is possible to connect Boston and Los 
Angeles, in practice individual stations 
along the transcontinental line converse 
only with stations in their respective seg- 
ment.. This enables Philadelphia, in the 
New York-Washington segment, to con- 
firm return passenger space from Wash- 
ington via PLF, but confirmation of re- 
turn space from Los Angeles is handled 
by teletype as before. Were each station 
permitted to talk with any other station 
on the transcontinental line, an impossible 
confusion of traffic would result, American 
spokesmen point out. 

The busiest five stations on PLF—Bos- 
ton, New York, Washington, Dallas, and 
Los Angeles—employ agents as “riders” 
on the line who perform as full-time 
monitors. Washington, for example, has 
a “north rider” handling conversations 
from Washington through Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York. The “south 
rider” handles conversations on the line 
from Washington to Dallas. The “big 
five” on PLF have several “positions” or 


connections, all routed through switch- 
boards operated by riders. The number 
of positions used at busy, stations varies 
from five to 10 but usually the following 
agents may be connected for transactions 
on PLF: Date reservations, future date 
reservations, quote control, off-line reser- 
vations, departure control, and others, de- 
pending on local requirements. 

Smaller stations, where the volume of 
business does not justifv the services of 
full-time riders, are connected to PLF 
with loudspeakers. Agents speak on the 
line, when signaled, using headset and 
mouthpiece equipment. Plans for the in- 
stallation of automatic dial systems for 
the benefit of smaller intermediate sta- 
tions are being worked out. 

Uniform procedures have been estab- 
lished for each type of telephone trans- 
action. Conversations follow a_ strict 
form: riders and agents do not use 
“please,” “thank you” or other niceties of 
speech. Master controllers who monitor 
the system from New York and Dallas 
have authority over telephone traffic, pro- 
cedures, and time limits for each trans- 
action. 

The telephone line’s performance as a 
time saver has been exceedingly encour- 
aging, American spokesmen say. The 
present line undoubtedly will undergo 
many improvements in months to come 
and additional lines soon will be installed 
to serve other domestic routes operated 
by American. 


Continental Leases Part of 
Denver Modification Center 
Continental Air Lines has leased more 


than half of the Continental-Denver 
modification center from the city of Den- 
ver, and will utilize the space for main- 
tenance, overhaul and conversion as well 
as for the company’s general offices. 

Built during the war for the modifica- 
tion of B-17 and B-29 bombers at a cost 
of $6,000,000, the plant was turned back 
to the city of Denver by ‘the AAF Feb. 
1. Two hangars, approximately 200 by 
600 feet constitute the principal installa- 
tion, along with a 90-acre concrete park- 
ing apron. 
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WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 
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Delta Installs Buffets 


Of Dural Aluminum in 
C-54s; Cost $15,000 


A new dural aluminum buffet, installed 
at an initial cost of $15,000, is providing 
44 hot meals on Delta Air Lines C-54 
transports, which went into service on 
the system Mar. 6. 

Designed by John F. Nycum, Delta 
chief engineer, the buffet features seven 
food trays, each with slide racks for in- 
dividual food trays. These trays are fitted 
to hold cardboard inserts with cut-outs 
where casserole dishes, beverage cups, 
salad and desert dishes, and water glasses 


Delta's dural aluminum buffet 


can be fitted to avoid sliding while the 
plane is in flight. 

Delta has arranged the installation of 
five two-gallon liquid containers with 
spigots along the top of the buffet—three 
to carry hot drinks and two for cold 
beverages. Refrigeration is maintained 
by dry ice. 

Four electrically heated and thermo- 
statically controlled casserole carriers are 
just beneath the liquid containers at the 
top of the buffet. Each stainless steel 
carrier holds 12 individual casseroles, two 
to each of tthe six trays. 

The new carriers, equipped with special 
doors and with trays arranged horizon- 
tally, are more efficient and easier for 
stewardess handling than the old “jumbo” 
jugs. Carriers retain 105 degree heat. 

Three convenient storage drawers are 
fitted into the center section of ithe buffet, 
and a small refrigerator—door flush with 
the top surface of the serving table—is 
situated at the back of the buffet. A trash 
drop at the right side and the purser and 
stewardesses’ light control board, com- 
plete appointements of the buffet. 


Continental Air Lines Posts 
Fare Reductions Up to 19% 


Continental Air Lines announced re- 
ductions in passenger fares ranging up 
19%, effective March 1. The reductions 
apply between numerous points on the 
airline’s system, as well as interline. 

Fare between Kansas City and Denver 
was reduced from $27.95 to $24.95, and 
between Denver and Wichita and Tulsa 
to $26.95 and $21.75 respectively. 
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HOW AIRLINE OFFICIALS, ENGINEERS, PILOTS AND | it 


HELPED CREATE THIS SUPERIOR DESIGN 









SIX GREAT AIRLINES CHOOSE MARTIN 202 


With Braniff, Chicago & Southern, Colonial, Eastern Air Lines, PCA 
and United Airlines, Inc., already ‘‘on the line” to fly the Martin 
202—and with others scheduled to follow, this new advanced trans- 
port will be plying the airways early in 1947. To achieve superior 
design, Martin engineers scattered over the major domestic airlines 
and asked the members of each operational department, ““What do 


you want in an airplane?’”’ The answer is the Martin 202. 





UNITED STATES 


















HOSTESSES, MAINTENANCE MEN, AIR TRAVELERS 


OF THE NEW JUARTIN 202... 





AIRLINE OFFICIALS—The new Martin 202 is a favorite with 
airline management because it is fast, dependable, and 
economical. 





PILOTS—Controls and instruments are conveniently grouped 
at fingertips. No awkward reaching overhead or behind. 
Clear, complete vision. 
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MAINTENANCE MEN—Under-wing fueling, accessibility to 
all apparatus and equipment, simplicity of grouping make 
the Martin 202 easy to service. 


RUBBER COMPANY 






o~ =e 


AIRLINE ENGINEERS—They like the compact efficiency of 
the Martin 202. Its clean design and roomy interior give 
smooth operation. 


sa SS 
HOSTESSES—A separate compartment for the hostess with 
direct telephone to the pilot’s cabin. Everything within 
easy reach. 








AIR TRAVELERS—The Martin 202 will be a favorite, too, 
with air travelers. Big, square windows, comfortable seats, 
air conditioning, plenty of luggage room. 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS + ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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U.S. ROYAL AIRPLANE TIRES 


In tires as in airplanes, the answer is superior nylon cord bodies was the beginning of the 
design. Whether for the new Martin 202, for truly modern airplane tire, is geared to the 
larger or fer smaller transports, for giant bomb- needs of peacetime air transport. 


ers or private aircraft, there is a U.S. Royal 


Airplane Tire of superior design for that serv- 
ice. “U.S, whose pioneering of rayon and 





Listen to “Science Looks Forward” —new series of talks by the 
reat scientists of America—on the Philharmonic-Symphony 
rogram. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.S.T. 





UAL Names Managers 
In Traffic and Sales 


With integration of cargo sales and pro- 
motion activities into the traffic-sales de- 
t of United Air Lines (forecast 

in American Aviation, Feb. 15), the com- 
pany has effected a ‘realignment of de- 
partment heads, beginning with the ap- 
pointment of Paul E. Burbank as manager 
of cargo sales. Burbank formerly was 
development manager of the air cargo 


department. 
Norval B. Rader, former eastern sales 


Ruddick Burbank Rader 


manager recently returned from the Ma- 
rine Corps, becomes manager of sales; 
N. B. Fry, who has been acting traffic 
manager, becomes manager of traffic; and 
H. J. Merchant and S. R. Newman remain 
regional managers of traffic and sales, 
eastern and western divisions, respec- 
tively. 
Robert M. Ruddick, territorial assistant 
ate New York, has been designated Euro- 
manager of United with offices in 
fenton, The company is reopening its 
London office to maintain contacts with 
North Atlantic air and steamship com- 


panies. 
W. D. Dilworth, who formerly held the 
title of rate and tariff analyst in United's 


air cargo department, has been named 
superintendent of rates and tariffs. 


Brig. Gen. Nelson Becomes 
Technical Adviser of SILA 


Brig. Gen. Erik H. Nelson has been 
named technical adviser to the Swedish 
Intercontinental Airlines (SILA). Nel- 
son, who in 1923 
became one of 
the first to fly 
around the world 
when he and Col. 
Leigh Wade cir- 
cled the globe in 
an Air Corps 
flight, was once 
vice  president- 
sales and a direc- 
tor of Boeing 
Aircraft. He was 
largely responsi- 
ble for develop- 
ing Boeing Air 
Transport Co. which later became United 
Air Lines. He will make his headquar- 
ters at the Swedish airline’s executive 
offices, 270 Park Ave., New York 


Nelson 


Zeimer Returns to Russell 


Capt. Howard A. Zeimer is returning 
Russell Uniform Co., New York, as sales 
Manager after an absence of almost four 
years during which time he was a contract 
and purchasing officer at several Army Air 
rees bases. 
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E’VE HEARD lots of people warn recently that with the advent of four-engined 
equipment on the airlines something was going to have to be done about parking 
and taxiing space at airports ... But it took a visit to LaGuardia Field to bring 
this home to us . . . The aprons there are crowded enough, but when you ‘toss several 
four-engined planes into the picture it becomes somewhat of a mess ... We stood 
there (and held our breath) while the pilot of a Pan American Constellation tried 
ito jockey his plane past the DC-3s parked at tthe loading areas . . . It took him several 
minutes, and ito say that it was close is quite an understatement ... When you get a 
flock of those airplanes (wing span, 123 ft.) milling around you soon run out of 
, There’s even talk that some airlines are considering operating from their 
hangars ‘at LaGuardia rather than bring the big planes up in front of the terminal 
building . And if it’s ‘that bad at LaGuardia it’s as bad or worse elsewhere 
Some changes are going to have to be made... 


We want to offer congratulations to TWA on the successful completion of the 
Cardinal flight to Rome ... In our opinion, this was an historic flight, one in 
which TWA undertook a tremendous responsibility . . . Its successful completion 
should do much for trans-Atlantic air travel .. . 


We have quite a few friends among airline reservations personnel, and we've heard 
more than one of them moan about the no-show problem (those people who make 
reservations and then fail to show up for the flight) . . . Some of ‘them have said that 
they wished they could sell airline space on the same basis that ‘theater tickets are 
sold-—good for one performance and no money back if you don't attend... is, we're 
afraid, would be quite hard to do . . . Last fortnight we were in New York looking 
at some of the many non-scheduled airlines that have started service, and in one of 
their booklets we came across this: “Because of the limited space available, reservations 
made by telephone will be subject to resale unless taken up within six hours of the 
time when made. Reservations made within six hours of departure time must be 
taken up immediately. If reservations are canceled by the passenger more than 48 
hours before departure time, the fare will be refunded. If canceled by the passenger 
within 48 hours of departure time, fare will not be refunded unless seat is resold” 
Sounds interesting . . . We'd like to know how it works... 


It came to our attention recently that Civil Aeronautics Board Examiners 
Charles J. Frederick and Josenvh L. Fitzmaurice took a ride over All American 
Aviation’s pickup route to see how mail and express is picked up and dropped in 
flight . .. These examiners have to listen to much new route testimony involving 
AAA and other applicants, so we guess they thought they’d have a better picture 
if they saw the operation firsthand . . . Anyway, this news item brought to mind 
that two years age, after we'd ridden the pnickup route, we suggested that a CAB 
member make the trip, and we thought that Josh Lee, the newest member, was 
a likely candidate . . . Inquiry shows that no member of CAB, which awards 
routes and sets mail pay, has yet ridder a pickup plane . . . So, we repeat the 
suggestion . . . How about it, Mr. Lee? ... 


Delta Air Lines’ Captain Schwaemmle brought a trip into Jackson, Miss., recently 
and because of bad weather was unable to proceed beyond that point . . . so he called 
up operations to give them some necessary facts—but he didn’t get operations; he got 
reservations . This department, incidentally. was snowed under, what with bad 
weather and everything . Well, as alwavs henrens, Capt. Schwaemmle was put 
through to a new reservationist . . . He told her he’d come in on Trip 15, which had 
canceled and that he could be reached at a cert>in heel . The reservationist fumbled 
through a card file and then gave out with: “Oh ves, Captain, we have you on the 
waiting list for the next westbound. Can’ sive you much encouragement because 
we have bad weather west” . So Cant. Schwaemmle. playing the straight man in 
the act, answered: “Yes, I know. Thank vou ma’am.” end hune um .. . Did they re- 
serve you that nice lefthand seat when the flight resumed, captain? 


For many years stewardesses have been asked that old question, “Where are 
we?” ... So she goes to the captain and is told that they're just south of Podunk 
. « « We were very interested to learn the other day that this same question is 
cropping up on trans-Atlantic flights, onlv it isn’t quite as easy to answer ... 
One airline told us that they have prepared mans showing latitude and longitude, 
so that a brief check with the navigator is sufficient to answer the passengers’ 
questions .. . Some people must be curious . . . On our Atlantic crossings with 
ATC we weren't particularly interested, because it’s the same body of water, no 
matter where you're looking at it .. . Sleeping is much more fun on an over- 
water hop... 


An ingenious ticket agent for Western Air Lines thought he had the problem of short 
space from Los Angeles ito New York solved when a passenger snapped up his sug- 
gestion that he take Western to Lethbridge. Canada, and Trans-Canada to New York 
.. . A second passenger also was quite willing to take the extra time and pay ‘the 
bigger fare—$188.05 plus tax instead of $118.30 vlus tax . . . Then the bubble burst... 
Both his own company and TCA “unabled” him on his third request for space... 


(What was wrong with LA-Mexico City-NY, bub?) 
Ertc BRAMLEY 
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International Services 





Paris Run Stepped Up 
To 1 Round Trip a Day; 
PAA Surveys Pacific 


TWA stepped up its transatlantic serv- 
ices between the U. S. and France from 
three round trips a week to a trip a day 
effective Mar. 10, with all flights originat- 
ing at Washington. Constellations are 
being used on all flights. 

Intermediate stops between Washington 
and Paris are made at New York on all 
flights, while Monday’s departure and 
Wednesday’s return flight will stop at 


Philadelphia. Thursday departures and 
Saturday return flights are serving 
Boston. 


TWA also was scheduled to further 
expand its European services Mar. 15, 
with flights going on from Paris to Cairo, 
and with the Lisbon-Madrid-Rome seg- 
ment of its route to be opened. 


@®Pan American Airways got Constella- 
tions into service in the Pacific, with a 
survey flight between San Francisco and 
Honolulu, preparatory to reestablishing 
regular passenger service between San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Hawaii on 
Mar. 15. 


® On Apr. 15, PAA will double its Con- 
stellation service, with morning and eve- 
ning departures in both directions. 


® Meantime, Pan Am’s Brazilian affiliate, 
Panair do Brazil, planned to open Con- 
sellation service between South America 
and Europe within a month. Two weekly 
flights from Rio to Lisbon, London and 
Paris are planned. 


@Additional service between U. S. and 
Europe was promised by KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines, which expects to begin 
regular flights between Amsterdam and 
New York with Constellations on May 15. 


@While awaiting delivery of Constella- 
tions, British Overseas Airways Corp., 
discontinued Boeing flying boat service 
between Baitimore and the United King- 
dom. Service will be maintained between 
Baltimore and Bermuda. BOAC has five 
Constellations on order, with delivery 
expected later this year. 














ELTA AIR LINES inaugurated 
service with 44-passenger C-54s 
with express flights between Chicago 
and Miami on Mar. 6. Flights are be- 
ing operated non-stop between Chicago 
and Atlanta, with subsequent stops at 
Savannah and Jacksonville, reaching 
Miami 8% hours after leaving Chicago. 
Delta also plans C-54 service be- 
tween Ft. Worth, Dallas, Jackson, Miss., 
and Atlanta, and will have seven of the 
four-engine aircraft in service on its 
system by June 1. 

Mar. 6 also marked the beginning 
of TWA’s three daily non-stop flights 
between Chicago and New York with 
Constellations. Eastbound flights on 
the 5l-passenger ships called for a 
flying time of 3 hours, 5 minutes; west- 
bound, 3 hours, 30 minutes. 

United Air Lines got its C-54 trans- 
continental flights underway Mar. 1, 
featuring 12%4 hour eastbound flights 





New Services: Delta and United Open C-54 Schedules 


to the Atlantic coast. Flights from 
New York to San Francisco stop only 
at Chicago and Denver. 

PCA added a second C-54 to its fleet 
this one seating 58 passengers. The 
larger aircraft is being used for service 
between Washington, Norfolk and Chi- 
cago. The company will have four 
C-54s in operation by Mar. 20. 

Other new services included: 

Eastern Air Lines—An additional 
round trip between Boston and At- 
lanta, via Newark-New York, Philadel- 
phia and Washington, D. C.; a seventh 
round trip daily between Chicago and 
Miami; a fourth round trip daily be- 
tween Detroit and Miami. 

Mid-Continent Airlines—Inaugura- 
tion of service into Mason City, Ia, 
on Mar. 15, with flights making con- 
nections to Des Moines, St. Louis, New 
no Rochester and Minneapolis-St. 

aul. 








AA, PCA and Braniff Buy 
702 Navy Surplus Engines 


American Airlines, Pennsylvania-Cen- 

tral Airlines and Braniff Airways late last 
month purchased 702 Navy surplus Pratt 
& Whitney R-2800-34 engines to power 
new aircraft, among them the Martin 202. 
Formerly used in the Navy’s Grumman 
F-7-F, the model R-2800 18-cylinder 
double-row Wasp is no longer being 
many red. 
Total price of the engines, stated by 
War Assets Corp., was $7,312,032, repre- 
senting about 75% of original cost. Per 
unit price was $10,416. American pur- 
chased 447 engines for $4,655,952, PCA 
209 for $2,176,944, and Braniff 46 for 
$479,136. 

The R-2800 develops about 1600 hp 
at cruising with a maximum of 2000 hp at 
2700 rpm at takeoff. 


Continental Re-Elects Officers 


The board of directors of Continental Air 
Lines last month re-elected the following offi- 
cers: Louis H. Mueller, chairman; Robert F. 
Six, president; C. C. West, Jr., vice president; 
O. R. Haueter, vice president-operations; Stan- 
ley R. Shatto, vice president-engineering and 
maintenance; Joseph A. Uhl, secretary-treas- 
urer; and Dorothy V. Rylander, assistant sec- 
retary. West was also elected to the board 
of directors. 


THE YOUNGEST BIG TICKET PRINTING HOUSE 
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Ticket PRINTING 


FOR AIR LINES EVERYWHERE 


Write Us Telling What You 
Expect to Require in Air-line 
Transportation Ticket Printing 


GENERAL TICKET COMPANY 


LICENSED TICKET PRINTERS 


DIVISION @ CULLOM & GHERTNER COMPANY — 
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NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 














American Aviation for 


United to Operate Catalina’s 


Island Route, Starting in June 

A lease agreement has been negotiated 
between United Air Lines and Catalina 
Air Transport providing for UAL oper- 
ation of the latter’s Los Angeles-Santa 
Catalina Island route starting in June. 
According to UAL announcement, the 
agreement, subject to CAB approval, pro- 
vides for lease of the route with the cer- 
tificate continuing to be held by Catalina. 
UAL plans to operate DC-3s over the 
21-mile route. 


Homer S. Youngs Directs 
ATA’s Shippers’ Division 

Homer S. Youngs, former chief of the 
chemical laboratory at Douglas Aircraft 
Co.’s Santa Monica plant, will direct the 
Air Transport Association’s newly cre- 
ated shippers’ research division in its 
study of regulations dealing with the 
safe transportation of hazardous commod- 
ities by air carriers. 

Initial activities of the division will] be 
to promote safety in flight, protect air 
shippers by helping to reduce the pos- 
sibility of loss and damage, and give oper- 
ators a clearing house for technical in- 
formation. 


CMA Opens DC-4 Service; 
Pan Am Transfers Shares 


Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, na- 
tional Mexican affiliate of Pan American 
Airways, has begun service with 55-p9s- 
senger DC-4 equipment. The larger air- 
craft are being used initially on schedules 
between Brownsville and Mexico City. 

Meantime, a majority of the stock of 
CMA began to move into the hands of 


Mexican nationals, following action by 
the Pan American board approving sale 
of an additional 13,750 CMA shares. 


The stock, when sold, will place more 
than 50% of the stock of the PAA sub- 
sidiary in the hands of Mexican citizens 
This is the second step taken by PAA to 


distribute more stock to Mexican na- 
tionals 

While the Pan American announcement 
said the new move results in “final trans- 


fer of control” of CMA to Mexican citi- 
zens, it is being assumed that PAA has 
no intention of relinquishing direction and 
management of the company. 
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GRAND CENIRAL AIKPUKI CU. 
GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 


GLENDALE (LOS ANGELES CO.) CALIFORNIA 


Phones: Citrus 1-2101 — CHapman 5-1222 
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‘EVERY AIRCRAFT. 
NEED 


PRIVE IN "\OF FROM PRIVATE PLANE SERVICE TO AIRLINE ei 


FLY IN 
° FLEET SERVICE 
WRITE IN —s 


100 SERVICES.ON 1 AIRPO 


DISTRIBUTORS... Ercoupe Airplanes — Wright, COMPLETE FACILITIES.. e Major Overhaul of 























Lycoming, Jacobs Engines and Parts — Firestone Tires, engines and airplanes, airline conversion — magnaflux — 

Batteries, Hartzell Propellers and Accessories — Bendix repairs and service of propellers, radios, accessories, and 
Radios every type of aircraft equipment — Inspection. 

' ; MAINTENANCE... Line service — hangars — gas 

DEALERS... Continental — Pratt & Whitney — and oil. © We have operated “on merit alone” as an 

Scintilla — Eclipse — Stromberg — B. G. approved C. A.A. Repair Station (No. 75) since 1929, on 

our own huge Grand Central Air Terminal. Right now 

MANUFACTURERS... Super-cyclone Engines, we believe we have the finest service and overhaul 

World Famous Miniature Gasoline Engine.— Mobile and facilities in the United States. 
Visual Training Units for all types of planes. RECONVERSION....« Authorized Douglas 
COMPLETE STOCKS... Conversion Center — reconversion for airlines, Army, 





Navy and private owners. 






la AN Hardware — Accessories — Aviation 
clothing — Tools — Repair Materials — AGENTS FOR R. F. C. SURPLUS.... 
Parts — Shop Supplies. Try us for surplus engines and airplane parts. 





We have a large group of highly skilled personnel, many with 10 to 28 years’ experience in Aviation. 
Many of these men have been with Grand Central Airport Company for more than 10 years. 


GRAND <€NTRAL AIRPQYRT <O. 
GRAND CER (RAL AIR TER [NAL (\""*/) 


Ae GLENDALEAR@EOBEANGELES CO.) CALIFORNIA gai/ SR j 
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Our Policy... PRECAUTION - PRECISION - SAFETY 
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D. L. McDaniel has been named assistant to 
J. A. Herlihy, vice president-operations of United 
Air Lines. He will be stationed in Chicago. 
Nelson Danziger has returned to the operations 
research department of American Airlines after 
service in the ATC 


Miscellaneous 


R. L. McBrien, former assistant superintendent of 
engineering for United Air Lines at Cheyenne, is 
now United's resident representative at the Glenn 
L. Martin Co. in Baltimore, working with engineers 
on projects involving the airline's purchase of 35 
Martin 303s. 

Robert —. Webb has been named director of 
public relations for Northeast Airlines, succeeding 
Fred M. Knight, who has accepted a position in 
Cleveland. 

Ray Braud hes been named field supervisor 
Eastern Air Lines' southwest region, with head 
quarters at New Orleans. 

Ronald S. Gall has been appointed 
director for National Airlines. 

Charles DeWitt has been named manager of en 
ployment by PCA. He was formerly personne 
analyst. 

Robert J. Wilson has been named supervisor of 
ground transportation of Northwest Airlines, witt 
eadquarters in St. Paul. 

Joe W. Clement, Jr., has been 
to Thomas M. Miller, director of ecc 
f Chicago & Southern Air Lines. 


Traffic 


Ross Byers, recently returned to Braniff Airways 
from the military service, has been named ad- 
ministrative assistant to Charles E. Beard, vice 
president-traffic. 

Thomas W. ‘Marshall, Jr., has been named district 
traffic manager for Northwest Airlines at Spokane 
Wash., following his return from service. . D. 
Beaulieu will remain in Spokane as assistant dtm. 


publicity 


assistant 
research 





Renwick Doran Marshall 
Bryan Renwick has been named traffic and sales 
manager for United Air Lines at Honolulu. He 
will be succeeded at Vancouver by Clyde Doran, 
formerly of United's Seattle traffic office. 

Donald R. Sanborn has joined TWA as traffic 
representative for international travel in Chicago. 
William F. Hughes becomes district sales man- 
ager for PCA at Grand Rapids, Mich., following 
his return from service. 


Operations 


William F. Johnson of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has joined United Air Lines as as- 








sistant superintendent of communications in charge Wilson Clement Kidera 

of telecommunications development. 
Dr. George Kidera has returned to United Air 
Lines from military service to become regional 
medical director at Chicago. 
Robert W. Fleming has joined the Washington, 
D. C., public relations staff of Pan American Air 
ways. 
Oliver J. Lissitzyn has joined the economic plar 
ning and research department of American Air- 


lines. He is author of “International Air Transport 
and National Policy,"" and did considerable work 
for government during the war. 


Cargo 


Walter H. Johnson, Jr.. has been appointed 
eastern regional cargo traffic manager for Ameri- 
can Airlines with headquarters in New York, re 
placing Robert K. Warner who has been named 
general air freight agent. 

Ira P. Jones, Jr., has been appointed to the 
newly created position of southern division cargo 
manager of Braniff Airways with headquarters in 
San Antonio. 





W. F. Johnson McDaniel Lewis 

J. ©. Lewis, superintendent of military opera- 
tions for American Airlines, has been designated 
manager of operations at New York for the com- 
pany's domestic division. 





Klein Munroe Sebree Lafferty McGarry Britt 


District Managers—"or"vanle-Contral Airlines has created the 


title of district general manager in 15 cities, 
appointing the men whose photos appear here to direct all PCA activities in 
the districts to which assigned. The new general managers and their districts 
are: Fred C. Klein, Detroit; Dave Munro, Norfolk; Trow Sebree, New York; 
Merrald F. Lafferty, Grand Rapids; William E. McGarry, Buffalo; C. M. Britt, 
Milwaukee; Joseph W. Stout, Jr., Birmingham; George 8. Wharton, Baltimore: 
James R. Sharp, Akron; George Rush, Greensboro-High Point; Tom L. Perry, 
Knoxville; J. H. Tischler, Muskegon; Thomas T. Hinman, Chicago; William D. 
Ord, Rochester; and Arthur F. Graham, Cleveland. 
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Scott Smith 


George F. Scott, superinten- 
Promoted—-,; of passenger service, has 
become general traffic manager of Northeast 
Airlines, and Warren H. Smith, traffic manager, 
has been named general sales manager in a re. 
organization of the company's traffic and sales 
departments. The new appointments follow the 
resignation of William B. Brig who served 

as vice president- ra. 





Stratford W. Rice, a veteran of more than 10 
ears with Eastern Air Lines, becomes northern 
vision cargo representative with e jua 
the Airlines Terminal Bldg., New York City 
G. Laurence Knight, Jr., recently released 


the Air Transport Command, has rejoined Easter 
as New York City air carg 


Air Lines 





Riese Knight Jones 
James H. Ballard, Lloyd M. heen. Martha 
Smith | and J. F. O'Neill have bes ed carg 
sales representatives for TWA in the entre! region. 





Legion of Merit to Sheahan 


Col. M. E. Sheahan, former deputy to Brig 
Gen. Thomas B. Wilson, commanding general 
of transportation in the CBI theater, has been 
awarded the Legion of Merit in recognition 
of his successful efforts toward the establish- 
ment and maintenance of suply lines into 
China. Col. Sheahan, on inactive status, 1s 
serving as director of budgets and methods 
in TWA's international division. 








Wharton Sharp Rush 





Graham 


Hinman Ord 
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YOU'LL SHIP IT B.F.B.* 


with Packet-Proved Economy 


More of your freight will be sped *By Flying Boxcar in 
the age of “flying freight” which is now at hand for 
an air-minded nation. 

For Fairchild ingenuity in design and engineering has 
wrapped up in the cargo-carrying “Packet” the essen- 
tials for successful air freight operations—speed, econ- 
omy, low-cost maintenance and operation. 

The “Packet” is the first airplane designed specifically 
to carry cargo. Its low direct operating costs of less 
than 7 cents a ton-mile for a 500-mile trip challenge 
rates for other forms of cargo transportation! 

The 1946 model of this Army Air Force-proved 
freighter incorporates all the latest improvements in de- 
sign and construction. Electrically operated landing gear, 








exhaust heating of wings, tail and fuselage, excellent 
stall characteristics are but a few of its advanced features. 

Carrying up to 9 tons of freight in its unobstructed, 
box-like interior, the “Packet” can be loaded and un- 
loaded with ease through split-tail doors at the rear. 
These open up to the full width of the fuselage. A for- 
ward cargo door permits quick access to “up-front” 
freight, and the horizontal floor, studded with recessed 
tie-down rings, is at convenient truck floor height. 

In the “Packet”, cargo operators and prospective 
cargo operators have a plane ready-made for their pur- 
poses. Like all Fairchild products, it offers “the touch 
of tomorrow in the plane of today.” 


Write for complete details on the “Packet” today. 


airchild Aircralt 


Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 











ATA Gives Support to 
Airport Taxi Proposal, 
Vetos Subsidiary Plan 


The Air Transport Association has en- 
dorsed the use of one-company ground 
transportation service at principal air- 
ports, but decided against the formation 
of a subsidiary which would handle a 
nation-wide airport taxi service for all 
airlines, 

ATA’s endorsement followed a special 
membership meeting in Washington Feb. 
28, when United Air Lines recommended 
on the basis of a study at Chicago that 
one-company ground transportation be 
arranged for by a committee represent- 
ing the airlines serving the area. 

Other decisions made at the ATA meet- 
ing included: 

‘ Establishment of a permanent interna- 
tional committee whose membership will 
include representatives of each of the 
U. S. flag lines and those companies which 
have applied to the CAB for international 
routes. 

A request that CAB speed its decision 
on non-scheduled flying in order that 
controversies between these operators and 
the airlines may be settled by adequate 
rules and regulations. 

The association will cooperate with gov- 
ernmental agencies in studies to determine 
whether the airlines shall pay a portion 
of the cost of maintaining and develop- 
ing ground facilities relating to air navi- 
gational aids. A formula looking toward 
adequate cost assessments on a use basis 
will be sought. 

ATA decided not to establish a labor 
relations committee, hence the airlines 
negotiating committee will continue to 
function for the 13 airlines incurrent pilot 
wage negotiation. 

ATA also approved a plan for consoli- 
dating the work of the state relations 
committee and the special committee on 
governmental regulation into a new gov- 
ernment affairs committee to be headed 
by E. Smythe Gambrell, EAL attorney. 


Colonia! Gets Newark as Co-Terminal 

Colonial Airlines received permission to 
serve Newark, N. J., as a co-terminal with 
New York on Route 72 by a decision of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board last fortnight. 
Route 72 is the domestic portion of Co- 
lonial’s New York-Ottawa/Montreal serv- 
ice. 


Transport Notes 





Radio Training—TACA Airways is train- 
ing 46 Central American students in a 
20-week radio operations course at San 
Jose, Costa Rica. The students will be 
employed by the company. 

Flowers to Market—Approximately a 
third of the North Carolina flower crop 
is being transported to market by air- 
freight, thus eliminating spoilage on long 
hauls. 

Mileage Gains—Air Express Division of 
Railway Express estimates that its com- 
bined transport facilities now cover 300,000 
miles in this country, including 67,000 
miles of air routes. ‘ 

Passengers Up—Pan American Airways 
Latin American Division carried 348,330 
passengers during 1945, compared with 
302,555 in 1944. 

Poults by Air—United Air Lines has 
contracted with a number of hatcheries 
for shipment of turkey poults by air. 
Shipments reduce transit time from 
hatchery to grower, cut losses. 

Vegetables by Air—Pan American Air- 
ways reports a 50% increase in produce 
shipped to Alaska under new commod- 
ity rates, which cut the former rate in 
half. 

Traffic Increases—Northbound Pan 
American Airways passenger traffic be- 
tween Seattle and Alaska during Janu- 
ary was up 256% over the previous year, 
and southbound traffic 100%. 

Increases Schedules—United Air Lines 
increased its transpacific flights for ATC 
to three flights a day each way, effective 
Mar. 1, between San Francisco and Hono- 
lulu. 

New Ticket Office—Western Air Lines 
new Los Angeles ticket office features 
many postwar architectural innovations, 
including a unique glass exterior. 

New Timetable—American Airlines Sys- 
tem has issued a timetable covering its 
trans-Atlantic services, together with data 
on passport requirements, currency, duty 
regulations, etc. 

Rates Reduced—<Air Express Division of 
Railway Express announced rate reduc- 
tions amounting to more than 30% on all 
seafood shipments flying from New York 
and Newark. 

Opens Ticket Office—American Airlines 
has opened a ticket office at 120 Broadway, 
New York. 





FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 





Three Twin Engine Model 18 BEECHCRAFT 


6 passenger, 2 crew—two-way radio—complete complement of instru- 
——" = . a a = . ° ° - e 
ments —ideal for charter “carrier‘or executive"plane— spare engines, 


engine tools and parts also available—can be inspected at Miami. 


For further details on condition, hours flown and price, contact: 


TACA AIRWAYS AGENCY, INC. 
Att. Frank Grunder 
go1 N. E. 2d Avenue, Miami, Florida 





American 
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Chicago & Southern to 


Move Executive Office 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines will 
move its executive offices from Memphis 
to Chicago this fall, and at the same time 
will expand its overhaul and maintenance 
base at Memphis. 

C&S plans call for an expenditure of 
at least $4,000,000 immediately, and $1,- 
000,000 additional during the year at 
Memphis. Employes at Memphis are ex- 
pected to increase from 700 to 1000 dur- 
ing the year. 

As a part of the expansion program, the 
building housing the line’s general offices 
at Memphis Airport will be increased in 
size by one-third, and new hangars will 
be built for new DC-4 equipment, which 
goes into operation May 1. 

A new $135,000 machine shop will be 
constructed by the city and leased to the 
company, and size of the present em- 
ploye’s cafeteria will be doubled, along 
with a comparable increase in the size 
of the kitchen facilities. 


Sharp Contest Arises Over 


Proposed NEA-PCA Merger 


Prospects of a sharp contest over the 
proposed merger of Northeast Airlines 
with Pennsylvania Central Airlines de- 
veloped at a prehearing conference last 
fortnight as counsel for Transcontinental 
& Western Air and several other carriers 
indicated they would probably oppose the 
merger. Major opposition came from TWA 
Attorney Norman Bowersox, who said his 
company objected to the merger both 
for its effect on TWA and on the industry 
in general. 

Robert J. Wilson, PCA vice president 
and counsel, stated that both PCA and 
Northeast felt the merger was definitely 
in the public interest and should there- 
fore be approved. The company’s only 
witness, he said, would be C. Bedell Mon- 
ro, PCA president. Henry Foley, North- 
east’s attorney, said the company would 
support PCA and the merger completely. 

John W. Cross, representing National 
Airlines, said the merger would make 
possible a Boston-Birmingham service, 
which, he felt, would have a direct bear- 
ing on the Boston-New York-Atlanta- 
New Orleans case soon to be heard. Cross 
said National would ask to intervene. 


Colonial Offers Interchange 
At Middle Atlantic Hearing 


Colonial Airlines offered to establish 
equipment interchange with other car- 
riers for one-plane service through to 
other points if it is certificated between 
New York and Cincinnati. The proposal 
was made at the CAB’s Middle Atlantic 
hearing just concluded in Philadelphia. 

PCA, seeking to extend its routes in 
the Middle Atlantic states, said trans- 
continental carriers were neglecting local 
service. Other carriers heard included 
TWA, United, Eastern and Northeast. 


Foley Assists Drinkwater 


American Airlines System has an- 
nounced the appointment of E. J. Foley 
as assistant to T. C. Drinkwater, vice 
president, in Washington, D. C. Foley, 
who holds an aeronautical engineering 
degree from the University of Detroit, 
joined the company in 1943 as assistant 
to the vice president-engineering. 
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mO. 2 IN THE SERIES, FEATURING SOME OF THE 500 ESSO AVIATION DEALERS THROUGHOUT 25 STATES. 





Joseph Garside is President of E. W. Wiggins Airways, 
Inc., which operates Metropolitan Airport, Norwood; 
Logan International Airport, Boston; and Barnes Airport, 
Westfield; all in Massachusetts. When he was only 14, 
Mr. Garside first soloed—and he has been flying planes 
and operating airports ever since. Today he is Regional 
President of the National Aviation Trades Association. 
Here is what he says about the company which supplies 
his airports with petroleum products... 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 










AVIATION PRODUCTS 
SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 
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WIGGINS PICKED 
A WINNER!.., 


One reason for the growth of Wiggins Airways in the 
past sixteen years has been our ability to pick winners. One 
of the outstanding winners we picked was Esso Marketers. 

“You can’t bluff your way through in the aviation busi- 
ness, and Esso has never tried. The men in Esso’s Aviation 
Department are aviation men from way back. They know 
flying and the needs of the flyers and the aircraft service 
operators. They know the service-and the products they’ve 
got to furnish to keep airplane pilots coming back for more, 
and they’ve given us those things in good times and bad. 
Furthermore, Esso has been exceptionally prompt and 
liberal in furnishing advertising aids and such items as 
lubrication charts, computers and windsocks. 

“These Esso men have their hearts in it, too, as well as 
their money. Wherever you find aviation needing a boost, 
you'll find an Esso man giving it the best he has, regardless 
of time or temperature. 

“We appreciate those things, and so do the people who fly 
with us. We know that those men are going to make it their 
personal responsibility to see that we continue to get high 
quality fuel and lubricants under the Esso name. 99 


MR. AIRCRAFT OWNER: Esso Aviation Products are on sale at the following airports in New England. Tear off this fist and keep it for ready reference! 
VERMONT: Burlington Municipal; Barre-Montpelier—MASSACHUSETTS: Adams; Barnes Airport, Westfield; Springfield; Gardner; Brookfield; Tyngsboro; 
Bolton; Mendon; Lawrence Municipal; Haverhill; Plum Island Airport, Newburyport; Logan International Airport, Boston; Canton Airport, Norwood; 
Seekonk; Myricks-RHODE ISLAND: Greene Airport-NEW HAMPSHIRE: Gorham Flying Field; Littleton; North Haverhill; Lancaster; Plymouth; Laconia; 
Newport Municipal; Hopkins-Dillart Airport, Keene; Lakes Region Airport, V/olfeboro; Hinsdale; Hampton — CONNECTICUT: Canaan; Brainard Field, 
Hartford; Bristol; Waterbury; Meriden; Monroe; New Haven; Bethany; Waterford; Plainfield —MAINE: Millinocket; Eastport; Old Town; Doanes, Brewer; 
Dexter; Pittsfield; Belfast; Waterville; Benton; Tomlinson Field, Skowhegan;Augusta State; Pittston; Turner; Maheux, W. Minot; Guertin Airport, Lewiston; 
Naples Airport; W. Buxton; Portland Airport; Portland Aviation Country Club, South Portland, 








Parks Air Transport Favored 
For Midwest Feeder Routes 


North Central Report 
Recommends 4 Airlines 


OUR AIRLINES were recommended 

for additional routes and cities and 
Parks Air Transport, Inc., was recom- 
mended for two feeder routes by CAB 
Examiner F. Merritt Ruhlen in a 200- 
page report of the North Central case. 
Among the scheduled airlines, Mid-Con- 
tinent Airlines was recommended for 
numerous local stops in the midwest. 

The recommendations were: 

PCA: An extension from Milwaukee to 
Minneapolis-St. Paul on Route 32 for per- 
manent authorization with suggested re- 
striction against serving the Twin Cities ex- 
cept on flights originating or terminating 
east of Detroit. 

Inland Air Lines: Extension from present 
eastern terminus at Huron, S. D., to the Twin 
Cities under permanent certificate and local 
stops on Route 3 at Brookings, Mankato and 
Rochester under three-year authorization. 
Also certification of Chadron and Alliance, 
Neb., as intermediate stops on Route 35. 

Northwest Airlines: Bozeman, Mont., as 
intermediate stop on Route 3 for three-year 
period. 

Mid-Continent: Addition of Mitchell, Yank- 
ton, Norfolk and Freemont as intermediate 
stops on Route 26. Also a new route between 
Duluth and Chicago with 17 intermediate 
stops subject to restrictionss designed to 
prevent long-haul service. Also new route 


between Duluth and Twin Cities with four 
intermediate stops, two of which must be 
served on each flight. Also new route be- 
tween Chicago and Milwaukee as co-terminals 
and Twin Cities; from Chicago-Milwaukee 
to Sioux City; and between Twin Cities and 
Des Moines, all via numerous intermediate 
points, and all with restrictions prohibiting 
long-haul service. 

Parks Air Transport, Inc.: Only new com- 
pany recommended for a certificate. One 
route connecting Chicago and Twin Cities 
via Elgin, Rockford, Beloit, Janesville, Madi- 
son, Baraboo, LaCrosse, Winona and Roches- 
ter, with provision that at least three stops 
be served on each flight. Second route, 
Chicago to Des Moines via Aurora, Peoria, 
Kewanne, Tri-Cities, Galesburg, Monmouth, 
Ottumwa and other intermediate stops with 
provision for four stops a trip. 

The examiner pointed out that local 
service routes laid out in a linear pattern 
between two strong terminals seemed to 
hold greater promise of economic success. 

The examiner recommended against a 
number of applications for various types 
of local service, including pick-up devices 
and combination passenger-pickup and 
perhaps indicated a trend of thinking 
within the CAB when he concluded that 
“except in unusual circumstances, it 
would seem that the public would re- 
ceive more benefit from a conventional 
passenger operation than from a pick-up 
service.” 





COLONIAL NOW SERVES 
NEW YORK=— OTTAWA 


Colonial Airlines, oldest international air mail carrier 
in North America, is now operating 3-hour flights to 
Ottawa, first direct air service linking New York 
City with the capital of Canada. Colonial’s 21-pas- 
senger Skycruisers, long known to New York-Montreal 
travelers for their safety, comfort and convenience, 
make two round trips daily over their new route. Take 
advantage of these time-saving schedules on your next 


trip to Ottawa. 


COLONIAL AIRLINES 


630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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PAA’s Ambitions For 
Overseas Area Rights 
Receive Sharp Setback 


Pan American Airways’ ambition to 
serve France—including Paris—and a 
number of other European countries on 
an area basis rather than through in- 
dividual points received a sharp setback 
from Civil Aeronautics Board Examiner 
Ross I. Newmann last fortnight. In a re- 
port on the Pan American North Atlantic 
amendment case (Docket 2076), New- 
mann declared that no development since 
the original North Atlantic decision last 
summer warranted any change in PAA’s 
certificates except authorization of Frank- 
furt a/M, Germany, on Pan American’s 
Brussels-Prague route, and certain other 
changes. 

The examiner rejected PAA’s requests 
for removal of the restrictions which 
limit its service to France, Eire, Portu- 
gal and the United Kingdom to a single 
point in each, and recommended against 
authorizing the carrier to serve Italy, 
Greece, and Spain on an area basis. 


He recalled the number of bilateral and 
interim agreements already reached be- 
tween the U. S. and various European 
countries since the North Atlantic de- 
cision as indications that operating diffi- 
culties were being steadily ironed out. 
In addition, Newmann said, certificate 
adjustments should not be made until 
the countries of Europe reestablish a 
measure of their pre-war economic and 
social stability, and until a trial of the 
services presently authorized could be 
made under more nearly normal condi- 
tions. 


AA Non-Stop Urged 
Despite TWA Protest 


Warning that the denial of new mnon- 
stop applications because of their diver- 
sionary effect upon other carriers would 
“impede the further development of air 
transportation,” Civil Aeronautics Board 
Examiner James S. Keith last fortnight 
issued a report recommending that 10 
long distance non-stops applied for by 
American Airlines be granted despite the 
strong protests of Transcontinental & 
Western Air. 

Keith’s report stated that the 10 pro- 
posals would enable AA to offer a variety 
of expedited services between the mid- 
west and the west coast and between the 
east and west coasts; would make possi- 
ble more economical utilization of four- 
engine aircraft in long haul service; and 
would achieve mileage savings ranging 
from 21 to 98 miles and time savings of 
41 to 60 minutes. 

TWA opvosed the non-stops with the 
claim that they would divert 51% of its 
present midwest-Los Angeles traffic and 


44% of its transcontinental business. The 
examiner concluded that although TWA 
would probably suffer diversion amount- 


ing to some $500,000 annually, its recently 
approved New York-Los Angeles non- 
stop would prove an “attraction to trans- 
continental traffic sufficiently strong to 
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“The Modern Magic Carpet™ 
ill Blaze New Highways 


to Inaeecessible Places 


ECAUSE of their ability to ascend 
and descend vertically... fly for- 
ward... backward ...sideways... hover 
.and land in and take off from any 
terrain where sufficient space is pro- 
vided for the clearance of the rotors, 
helicopters will blaze new highways 
in the sky to hitherto inaccessible 


plac cs. 


- | 





© Kell Aireraft Corporation 


PACEMAKER 


BLL Yoron 


These “Modern Magic Carpets”* 
will transport men and supplies swiltly 
and economically to localities and 
plants so out-of-the-way that they often 
are reached only by mule team or 
shanks’ mare.” 

Since Bell Helicopters will need no 
elaborate landing fields and terminal 


facilities they will offer Business and 


OF AVIATION 





Industry the many advantages of fast 


point-to-point delivery. 

Bell Helicopters are being built to 
perform many practical commercial,in- 
dustrial and military applications for 
which the helicopter is more suited 
than conventional fixed wing airplanes 
and other forms of transportation . . . 
and, in fact, is sometimes the only 
means of transportation. 

Bell Aircraft’s post-war interest in 
the helicopter is in engineering and 
building rotary wing aircraft incorpo- 
rating the advanced design, workman- 
ship and dependable operation which 
has won this company its place in the 
Aviation World for being the “Pace- 
maker of Aviation Progress.” 


— ; 
THE MODERN 4) OL. |g) MAGIC CARPET® 
eel Fe, 
=< ‘ — > > 
RS SAN a 2 
SSE Pie 
*Reg. applied for U.S.and principal foreign ries 


CORPORATION 


Buffalo 5, New York 
PROGRESS 








offset the multiplicity of routings offered 
by American.” 

The non-stops recommended for approval in- 
clude Oklahoma City-Los Angeles, Tulsa-Los 
Angeles, Tulsa-Phoenix and Tulsa-Tucson on 
Route 4; New York-Oklahoma City, New 
York-Tulsa, Washington-Oklahoma City and 
Washington-Tulsa on Route 23; and Chicago- 
Tulsa and Chicago-Oklahoma City on Route 30. 


Acquisition Deal Gets 
Sharp CAB Rejection; 
Companies Rebuked 


In one of its most strongly worded 
opinions of recent months, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board last fortnight disap- 
proved National Airlines’ acquisition of 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines and admin 
istered a rebuke to the managements of 
both companies for the way in which 
the | transaction was handled. 
The Board also disapproved an equip- 
ment lease agreement under which NAL 
planes and pilots were assigned to Carib- 
bean-Atlantic’s Puerto Rican operation. 

The Board ordered National to cease 
and desist from violating the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act through its actual acquisition 
of Caribbean-Atlantic without CAB ap- 
proval, and ordered that 33,500 shares of 
Caribbean -Atlantic stock deposited with 
National be returned to their original 
owners within 60 days. It also required 
National to report by affidavit within that 
time that it had divested itself of all con- 
trol, both direct and indirect, over Carib- 
bean-Atlantic. 

The main reason given for the we sagection 











of the acquisition proposal was that the 
two airlines, separated by a thousand 
miles of ocean, could not be successfully 
or economically integrated, nor would 
any savings in operating equipment utili- 
zation result. 

The special deal worked out between 
G. T. Baker, NAL president, and Dennis 
Powelson, Caribbean-Atlantic’s president 
and majority stockholder, whereby Pow- 
elson was to receive a greater consider- 
ation for his shares of CAA stock than 
would the minority stockholders of the 
yaaa, also was criticized by the Board 

the consideration to be paid to 
the minority stockholders appears in- 
equitable,” the opinion stated, adding that 
“Such inequities inevitably have an ad- 
verse effect upon the integrity of invest- 
ments in airline securities and may be 
expected to impart a speculative character 
to such investments which would increase 
the cost of capital for the industry.” 


Board Studies Mail Pay Rate 
Applying to 2 PAA Divisions 


Civil Aeronautics Board examiners were 
holding hearings last fortnight on a com- 
plicated proceeding which will even‘ually 
result in the setting of a new mail pay 
rate for Pan American Airways’ Latin 
American Division and for its Miami- 
Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, operations. 
Scheduled to follow immediately after the 
mail rate hearing, was a second and 
closely related proceeding in which CAB 
is investigating the terms of a contract 
between Pan American and Panair do 
Brasil. 
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American Aviation for March 


Economic Regulation Asked 
For Non-Scheduled Operators 


When fixed-base operators seek to slip 
into regular air transport service through 
exemptions from provisions of the Ciyi 
Aeronautics Act granted to non-scheduled 
carriers, they should be “fed with the 
same spoon” as the airlines and come 
under federal economic regulation, E 
Smythe Gambrell, Eastern Air Lines 
counsel, told the Civil Aeronautics Board 
during oral argument on Mar. 4. Ap- 
pearing as intervener in the case in- 
volving the CAB’s investigation of ac- 
tivities of Page Airways, Inc., Gambre]] 
urged that both the airline industry and 
the public must be protected by govem- 
mental regulation of those “non-sched- 
uled” operators who apparently seek to 
provide regular air service. 


PAA Certificate Continues 


Pending Board’s Decision 

Pan American Airways’ temporary 
New Orleans-Guatemala City, Guatemala, 
certificate, which was scheduled to ex- 
pire Mar. 12, will continue in effect un- 
til the Board issues its decision in the 
Latin American Case under the terms of 
a temporary exemption order issued to 
PAA by the Board last fortnight. The 
Board issued the exemption after PAA 
had petitioned it to take steps to insure 
that service on the route would not be 
interrupted. 

Permanent certification of the New- 
Orleans-Merida-Guatemala City Route is 
asked in one of PAA’s applications in 
the Latin American Case, and this pro- 
posal has been favorably recommended 
by CAB examiners. 








Ryan Becomes Vice Chairman 

The vacant CAB Vice Chairmanship 
was filled last fortnight by the designa- 
tion of Member Oswald Ryan by Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman. Because he will 
complete the unexpired term vacated by 
the resignation of former Vice Chairman 
Edward P. Warner, Ryan’s term as Vice 
Chairman will expire Dec. 31, 1946. One 
of the two remaining original CAB Mem- 
bers, Ryan has frequently served as act- 
ing chairman in the absence of Chair- 
man L. Welch Pogue. 


TACA de Colombia Hearing 


Hearing has been held on application by 
Lineas Aereas TACA de _ Colombia 
(Docket 1824) for scheduled service be- 
tween Colombia and the U. S. Francisco 
Urrutia, a company director, was the 
chief witness. Testimony brought out 
that the Colombian company recently can- 
celled a provision in its by-laws where- 
by TACA Airways, S.A., a Panamanian 





holding company, was retained as tech- 
nical adviser. Pan American Airways 
opposed the application. The Port of New 


York Authority issued a statement sup- 
porting the application on grounds that 
a Colombia-New York service was 


needed. 
No Objection to 25¢ Mail Rate 


Representatives of Essair, Inc., stated at 
a brief hearing last fortnight that the 
company had no objection to the tem- 
porary mail rate of 25c per revenue plane 
mile sugvested by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in a statement of tentative find- 
ings and conclusions and an attached 
show cause order issued last month. 
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\ Nerve center of any airline\is its communications department, 


corded every minute of the day 






\ where progtess of flight is 


and night. If is an operation most vital to the safety an@ depend- 





j ability of aif transportation. Without it, pilots still would be flying 








/ by the ‘seat of their pants.” 
PCA —/(Pennsylvania Cegtral Airlines), which flie 


Capitalingr fleet over a vas¥ skyway marking many of America’s 


the great 







great cifies, long ago adopted National radio receiyers as part 
headquar- 


of its Aommunications facilities. In Washington, PC 
ters/and elsewhere on ifs system, National ground/receivers are 
rking around the cigck, giving the kind of seryice PCA engi- 


en demand in thgir insistence for the finest/ in communica- 


tions equipment. / 







No war baby, National Company has bee fsa the airlines 


for more than a decade. It is now pra to satisfy the most 


cations in the design ci of UHF receivers. 


EST. 1914 


NC-2-40C 


MALDEN, cnet 
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CAB Proceedings 





(A Summary of Applications Filed, Orders Issued, and Future Actions of the Civil Aeronautics Board.) 


Orders: 


452I—Approving an agreement between Pennsyl- 


vania-Central Airlines and Transcontinental & 
Western Air relating to maintenance service for 
PCA planes at Harrisburg, Pa. (Agreement 
C.A.B. No. 446). 

4522—Approving an agreement between American 
Airlines and United Air Lines relating to the 
rental of storage space to United at Hartford, 
Conn. (Agreement C.A.B. No. 497). 

4523—Approving an agreement between Eastern Air 
Lines and National Airlines relating to the sub- 
lease of a radio site in Hillsborough County, 
Fla. (Agreement C.A.B. No. 535). . 

4524—Approving an agreement between United Air 
Lines and Transcontinental & Western Air relating 
to drying and refilling TWA's oxygen bottles at 
La Guardia Field. (Agreement C.A.B. No. 533). 

4525—Approvin an agreement amon American 
Overseas Airlines, Transcontinental & estern Air 
and other carriers and foreign air carriers re- 
lating to the establishment and conduct of re- 
ional traffic conferences of the International Air 
Teenemeet Association (IATA). (Agreement C.A.B. 
No. 493). 

4526—Approving interlocking relationships resulting 
from the holding by William Littlewood and 
C. Drinkwater of positions in American Airlines 
and American Overseas Airlines. (Docket 2126). 

4527—Amending the certificate for Route 72 held 
by Colonial Airlines to designate Newark, N. J., 
as a co-terminal with New York. (Docket 21/44). 

428—Approving an agreement between Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines and other carriers relating 
to the establishment and operation of the United 
States Capitol Airlines Ticket Office. (Agree- 
ment C.A.B. No. 453) ; 

4529—Permitting Wisconsin Airways, Inc., to inter- 
vene in the North Central Case (Docket 415 
et al.) and denying the company's request for 
consolidating of its application in Docket 2176 
with the North Central Case for immediate 
hearing. 

4530—Consolidating Braniff Airway's application for 
consolidation of its Routes 9, 15 and 50 (Docket 
1154) with Chicago and Southern's application 
for consolidation of its Routes 8 and 53 for 
hearing. 

453!|—Consolidating Transcontinental & Western 
Air's application for consolidation of its Route 
44 with Routes 2, 37, 61 and 67 (Docket 2142); 
American Airlines’ application for consolidation 
of its Routes 30 and 4 (Docket 2187); and United 
Air Lines’ application for consolidation of its 
Routes | and I! (Docket 2207), for hearing. 

4532—Denying Eastern Air Lines request for con- 
solidation of its application for consolidation of 
its Routes 10 and 40 (Docket 197!) with the 
Braniff-TWA Route Consolidation Case (Docket 
1154 et al.). 

4533—Rescinding an order of the Board of Apr. 
18, 1942, temporarily suspending service over 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines’ Route 41. 

4534—Rescinding a portion of a temporary suspen 
sion order dating from May 26, 1942, to per- 
mit United Air Lines to resume service to lows 
City, lowa, on Route |. 

4535—Rescinding an order of the Board dated 
Dec. 13, 1945, which had allocated to Pan Ameri- 
can Overseas Airlines the 14 weekly landing 
rights allowed to U. S. carriers in the United 
Kingdom under the interim agreement since 
superseded by the ‘Bermuda Bilateral Air Trans- 
port Agreement. 

4536—Authorizing Alaska Airlines to intervene in 
the certificate proceeding on the application of 
William V. Smith, doing business as Circle Air 
Trails, in Docket 2034. 

37—Permitting Alaska Airlines to intervene in 
the certificate proceeding on the application of 
Se Larson Alaskan Distributing Co. in Docket 
5 


4538—Amending the approved foreign service plan 
of American Overseas Airlines to permit the 
carrier to serve Frankfurt a/M,. Germany, as an 
intermediate point on its Stockholm-Berlin Route 
(Docket 2241). 
4539—Authorizing Eastern Air Lines to intervene in 
the Board's investigation of the air transport 
activities of Page Airways, Inc. (Docket 1896). 
4&40—Disapproving the acquisition of control of 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines by National Airlines: 
ordering the restoration of Caribbean-Atlantic 
to its former status and the return to the stogk- 
holders of Caribbean-Atlantic of the shares de 
posited by them with National; and disapprov- 
ing an equipment leasing agreement between 
ae and Caribbean-Atlantic. (Docket 1907 
et al. 
@4l—Amending the Approved Service Plan—For- 
eign Air Transportation authorized for American 
Overseas Airlines to substitute Oslo for Stav- 


anger as the point in Norway to be served by 
the carrier. (Docket 2212). 
4542—Denying a petition of the Chamber of Com- 


merce of Rockford, Ill., for permission to inter- 
vene in the Great Lakes Area Case. (Docket 
535 et al.) 


4543—Consolidating the applications of American 
Airlines, Docket 2230, and Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines, Docket 1731, into the Boston-New York- 
Atlanta-New Orleans case (Docket 730 et al.); 
denying permission to intervene in that proceed- 
ing to the Baltimore Association of Commerce 
and the Chamber of Commerce and Board of 
Trade of Philadelphia; and permitting interven- 
tions by the following parties: the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, Baltimore Aviation Com- 
mission, Greensboro-High Point Airport Author- 
ity, Orleans Airport Commission of New Orleans 
Port of New York Authority, Department of 
Justice, Transcontinental & Western Air, Braniff 
Airways, and the Cities of Asheville, N. C., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Hattiesburg, Miss., and Philadel 
phia, Pa. 
4544—Denying the Chamber of Commerce and 
Board of Trade of Philadelphia permission to 
ntervene in the Boston-New York-Atlanta-New 
Orleans case. (Docket 730 et al.) 
4545—Denying the Chamber of Commerce and Board 
of Trade of Philadelphia permission to intervene 
in the Pan American Airways U. S. Domestic 
Routes case. (Docket 1803). 
4547—Approving an agreement between Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, American Export Airlines (now 
American Overseas Airlines), Transcontinental & 
Western Air, and Douglas Aircraft Co. relating 
to the conversion of C-54 aircraft. (Agreement 
C. A. B. No. 608). 
4548—Authorizing Mid-Continent Airlines to n 
augurate service to Mason City, lowa, on Route 
48, through the use of Mason City Municipa 
Airport beginning Mar. 15. 
4549—Authorizing Delta Air Lines to operate non 
stop between Chicago and Atlanta on Route 54. 
4550—Permitting Southwest Airways Co. to inter- 
vene in the Arizona Airways-TWA Route 38 Pur 
chase case. (Docket 2005). 


Calendar 


Mar. I15—Hearing on the application of TACA, S. A. 
(El Salvador) for a foreign air carrier permit 
for a route between San Jose, Costa Rica, and 
Miami. (Docket 774). Exarniner Barron Fredricks. 

Mar. 18—Hearing on the application of TWA and 
Arizona Airways for approval of the sale of 
TWA's Route 38 to Arizona Airways. (Docket 
2005) 10 a. m., Conference Room “C", Dept. 
Aud., Examiner J. Earl Cox. 

Mar. 20—Hearing in the Board's investigation of 
the ‘Universal Air Travel Plan. (Docket 1939) 
Examiner Charles J. frederick. Tentative. 

Mar. 20—Prehearing conference on applications 
proposing airline service in the Chicago-Pacific 
Coast area. (Docket 1303 et al.) 10 a. m., Con- 
ference Room ‘'C"', Departmental Auditorium. 

Mar. 25—Prehearing conference on applications 
proposing air freight service. (Docket 8/0 et 
al.) 10 a. m., Conference Room "C", Depart 
mental Auditorium. 

Mar. 25—Tentative hearing date for the TWA 
AAL-UAL consolidated-route consolidation case 
Docket 2142 et al.) 

Mar. 27—Prehe: —" conference on applications in- 
volving proposals for air freight forwarding 
services. (Docket 68! et el.) 10 a. m., Confer 
ence Room "'C'', Departmental Auditorium. Ex- 
aminer William F. Cusick. 

April !—Briefs due in the Mississippi Valley case. 
(Docket 548 et al.) Postponed from Mar. 15. 

April 2—Prehearing conference on Northwest Air- 
lines’ application for consolidation of its Routes 
3 and 69. (Docket 2018). 10 a. m., Room 5132, 
Commerce Bldg. 

April 1!5—Exhibits due on Pan American Airways’ 
U. S. domestic routes case. (Docket 1803) 

May 6—Hearing in the Boston-New York-Atlanta- 
New Orleans case. (Docket 730 et al.) Examiners 
Ralph L. Wiser and Lawrence J. Kosters. Tenta- 
tive. 

May 1!5—Rebuttal exhibits due in Pan American 
Airways’ U. §$. Domestic Routes Case. (Docket 


May 20 Date for exchange of exhibits in the 
Boston-New York-Atlanta-New Orleans case (Dock 


May 29—Rebuttal exhibits due in the Boston-New 
York-Atlanta-New Orleans case. (Docket 730 et 
al.) 
June 3—Hearing on Pan American Airways’ ap- 
plication for U. S. domestic routes. (Docket 1803) 
June 10—Hearing in the Boston-New York-Atlanta- 
New Orleans case. (Docket 730 et al.) Examiners 
Ralph L. Wiser and Lawrence J. Kosters. 
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Applications: 


Arizona Airways, Inc., 34 E. Adams St., Phoenix 
Ariz., for a permanent or temporary rtificate 
authorizing scheduled mail, passenger and prop 
rty service over 2887 miles of routes betwees 


, Ariz., and Yuma, Ariz.; Phoenix (circle 
: Grand Canyon, Ariz.; San Diego, Calif: 








mas, Mexico; El Paso, Texas; Salt Lake City 
Utah: and between Tucson and Albuquerque. (Dock. 
et 2223). 
Central Airlines, Inc., 309 First National Bank 
Bldg E. St., Reno, Nev., for a permanent 
temporary or experimental certificate a thorizing 
heduled passenger and property service 


tween all points in the U. 8. (Docket 2229). 
Federal Airlines Co., 518 Felt Bidg., Salt Lake 


City, Utah, for permanent or temporary certificates 
ng scheduled mail, passenger and express 
service over 1552 miles of routes linking Albuquer 


and El Paso; El Paso and Douglas, Ariz, 
Douglas and Nogales, Ariz.; Nogales and Phoenix 
Ariz Phoenix and San Diego; Phoenix and Las 
Vegas, Nev.; and €1 Centro and Los Angeles 
slif., all via intermediate points some of which 
e to be served on a flag stop basis. (Docket 
997 
222 
Texas-New Mexico Airlines, Inc., Amarillo, Tex 
for a permanent or temporary certificate author 
ring scheduled mail, passenger and property ser 
hetween El Paso and Los Angeles via Deming 
and Lordsbura, N. M., Douglas, Bisbee, Nogales 


Cs) 


Tucson, Globe, Phoenix and Prescott, Ariz., Need 
Palm Springs, San Bernardino and Pasadena 
Calii.; and between Albuquerque and Los Angeles 


Gallup, N. M., Holbrook, Winslow, Globe 


Phoenix and Yuma, Ariz., €l Centro, Palm Springs 
Riverside, Santa Ana and Long Beach, Calif. (Dock 
+ 2213). 

Western Air Lines for a permanent certificate 

t ng scheduled mail, passenger and prop 

y service between El Centro, Calif., and Dallas 
Tex via Yuma, Phoenix, Tucson, Nogales and 

igias-Bisbee, Ariz and El Paso, Pecos, San 
Ange Brownwood and Fort Worth, Tex. (Docket 
2224 

Western Air Lines, for a permanent rtificate 

t zing scheduled mail, passenger op 


and prop 
y service between Salt Lake City and Dallas 
via Provo and Price, Utah, Grand Junction, Mont- 
se and Durango, Colo., Albuquerque and Clovis- 
tales, N. M., and Lubbock, Big Spring, Abilene 
Mineral Wells and Fort Worth, Tex. (Docket 2225). 
Western Air Lines, for a permanet certificate 
suthorizing scheduled mail-passenger and prop 
service between Reno, Nev., and El Paso 
xas, via Carson City, Tonopah, Las Vegas and 
8 jer City, Nev., Kingman, rescott, Phoenix 
Globe-Miami, and Safford-Clifton-Morenci, Ariz. 
snd Silver City and tas Cruces, N. M. (Docket 
2226). 
Western Air Lines, for a permanent certificate 
yuthorizing scheduled mail, passenger and prop- 
service between Albuquerque, WN. M., and 
E Paso Texas, via Socorro-Magdalena, Hot 
Springs and Las Cruces, N. M. (Docket 2227). 
Wien Alaska Airlines, Box 649, Fairbanks, Alaska 
f approval of the acquisition of control of Fer 
yuson Airways. (Docket 2228). 
Wien Alaska Airlines, Box 649, Fairbanks, Alaske 


T 


permanent, temporary, limited or restricted 
ate to authorize scheduled mail, passenger 
express service between Fairbanks and Anchor 

) Docket 2198). 

Wien Alaska Airlines, Box 649, Fairbanks, Alaska 
permanent, temporary, limited restricted 
ste + authorize scheduled mail, passenger 

nad property serv e between Nome and Anchor- 

ge via Moses Point, Unalakleet and McGrath 


Alaska. (Docket 2199). 


Frankfurt Added to AOA's Service 


Frankfurt a/M Main, headquarters of 
the U. S. Army of Occupation for Ger- 
many, was added to tthe approved foreign 
service pattern of American Overseas Ai- 
lines by an order of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board last fortnight. AOA flights be- 
tween Ams and Berlin will stop at 
Frankfurt, the transport center of the 
Upper Rhineland industrial area. 
Board’s order stated that Frankfurt lay 
within the area north of the 50th parallel 
which tthe North Atlantic Decision &- 
signed to AOA, and that service there wa 
not inconsistent with the public interest. 
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AMERICAN AVIATION 


Opeuions and Manlenance Review 


Including 





COMMUNICATIONS—NEW EQUIPMENT—AIRPORTS 


Prevention of Collision and 


Navigation Are Stressed 


fo A PRELIMINARY report on an in- 
vestigation of the commercial airline 
applications of airborne search radar, 
which was Started shortly after VJ-Day, 
the American Airlines ANTC group stated 
last week that it may soon recommend 
the service testing of a suitable type of 
search radar on scheduled airline aircraft. 

The preliminary report covered only 
the first phase of American’s investiga- 
tions—the use of search radar to prevent 
collision with ground objects and for 
navigational purposes. Other phases 
which will be covered in succeeding re- 
ports include: use for navigation in com- 
bination with ground beacons; use to pre- 
vent collisions with other aircraft; and 
use to detect and avoid thunderstorms 
and severe turbulence. 

While stating that they may recommend 
service testing in the near future, the 
American engineers warn, however, that 
tests now in progress with an APS-10 
radar—one of the latest and most highly 
developed available types—installed in a 
DC-3 type aircraft indicate that search 
radar in its present form is far from being 
foolproof, and is certainly not the cure- 
all that has been popularly supposed. 
They point out that radar does not see 
things in the light and dark values fam- 
iliar to the human eye, but as good and 
bad reflectors; and that it is far sighted 
and fails to define properly those nearer 
things of greatest importance. 

Usefulness Reduced 

In their tests, the AA engineers say, 
it has been found that the dark areas of 
no signal return caused by the non- 
reflecting characteristics of water areas 
or by the shadows that appear where the 
radar cannot see the far sides of hills 
or mountains are more useful than the 
bright echo areas because of their char- 
acteristic shapes; but the usefulness of 
these indications, too, is reduced greatly 
because water areas cannot be distin- 
guished from terrain shadows, and the 
configuration of a water area is subject 
to increasing distortion as the range de- 
creases, while the characteristic shapes of 
terrain shadows change rapidly with 
changes in either range or altitude. 

e most positive indication yet ob- 
served by the AA project group, as far as 
collision prevention is concerned, is a 

dow area or cone of silence extending 
out from the center of the scope and 
representig the area under the horizon- 
tally sweeping pencil beam (AA has re- 
moved the cosecant squared reflector) of 
the radar antenna. This area provides 
positive assurance that the aircraft is 
above the terrain and that there is no 
solid object closer to the aircraft laterally 
than the outer edge of the dark cone of 
silence area on the scope. 

Even this cone of silence indication has 
its limitations, however. One of these 
is that as altitude is decreased, the effec- 
tive protection of tthe cone of silence is 
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destroyed since the “splatter” area out- 
side the pencil beam begins to pick up 
ground echoes and fill in the cone of 
silence. The altitude necessary to main- 
tain an effective cone of silence further 
varies with the nature of the reflecting 
surfaces making up the ‘terrain, and early 
AA tests indicated that the minimum 
useful altitude for the equipment was 
2,000 ft. over open country, 3,000 ft. over 
Brooklyn, and 4,000 ft. over Manhattan. 
However, recent minor changes to the 
equipment have produced unexpectedly 
good results. On a test flight on Mar. 5, 
on which a representative of AMERICAN 
AVIATION was present, a satisfactory cone 
of silence sufficient to permit engineering 
pilot Sam Saint to fly blind under the 
hood and avoid hills and mountains was 
maintained at ground clearances over the 
average terrain of as little as 700-800 ft. 
This included both flights over the Hud- 
son River around Bear Mountain and over 
land flights in the same area with the 
pilot completely unorientated as to when 
to expect hills or mountains. At no time 
was the safety pilot forced to take over. 


Improvements Seen 


It is believed that still further improve- 
ments to the usefulness of this indication 
at lower altitudes can be made through 
certain modifications to the radar—par- 
ticularly the introduction of an automatic 
volume control which will decrease the 
volume with decreasing range. 

A second limitation found in the cone 
of silence indication is the fact that with 
present antenna, the pilot loses the scope 
picture when he banks the aircraft. This 
is particularly serious when the pilot is 
making a climbing turn to avoid an ob- 
struction shown by the radar. AA and 
Airborne Instrument Laboratory tech- 
nicians hope to overcome this by pro- 
viding 2 means for stabilizing the an- 
tenna, e'ther mechanically or automatic- 
ally. 

The relationship between the cone of 
silence and the shadow areas provides a 
significant discrimination between water 
areas and terrain shadows, according to 
AA engineers. Flying toward water, the 
cone of silence pushes its way forward 
without distortion until it merges with 
the water shadow. When flying toward 
a terrain shadow, however, a constantly 
brightening line of illumination remains 
between the shadow and the cone of 
silence, finally pushing its way into the 
cone of silence toward the center of the 
scope. Earlier flights indicated that if the 
ridge or peak being crossed is 2,000-3,000 
ft. below the aircraft, the bright echo will 
disappear at a safe distance as the peak 
drops below the beam of the antenna. 
The Mar. 5 flight which AA is careful to 
point out must be further corroborated, 
indicated that altitude discrimination may 
be improved tto less than 1,000 ft. 

While the AA _ investigations reflect 
optimism toward the use of search radar 
for avoiding terrain obstacles such hills 
and mountains, they have indicated that 
in its present form it has little or no 
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AA. Considers Service Test of Search Radar 


value for avoidance of radio towers, tall 
buildings and similar obstructions since 
they are too narrow to cast shadows, and 
the surface illumination is not readily dis- 
tinguishable from ground clutter. 

A similar negative result has been in- 
dicated as to the use of a pure search 
radar for navigational purposes, since 
the AA engineer feels that reliance on in- 
dications that vary extremely with allti- 
tude would sometimes be misleading. 

They further point out that the bril- 
liance of the scope picture, in this as in 
other radars, is far from satisfactory in 
bright daylight, and that a long cumber- 
some hood placed at an angle to aovid 
direct reflections from the face of the 
scope is required. Engineering pilot Saint 
is of the opinion that use of the equipment 
should not be ruled out on this cause 
alone. 

Four tentative conclusions are pre- 
sented by the American engineers on the 
basis of flight tests to date. These are 

1) Although the APS-10 radar, used as a 
terrain clearance indicator, does present some 
difficulties and limitations, suggested modif- 
ications, as yet untried, justify further con- 
centrated investigation of its potentialities 

2) Outside information, h.cluding that sup- 
plied by ATC at Morrison Field, suggests that 
equipment of this type may have its greatest 
and most immediate value in the detection 
and avoidance of thunderstorms 

3) On the basis of very limited flight tests 
it appears that the most important use of 
an airborne search radar ultimately may be 
found when it is used in conjunction with 
ground beacons to provide a more reliable 
and more fiexible navigation system 

4) Service testing on regular airune sched- 
ules may be proposed in the near future. 

American Airlines stresses that the 
above conclusions are purely tentative 
based on its experiments from VJ-Day 
te date. It intends to continue its inves- 
tigation not only of radar for collision 
indication, but also of search radar bea- 
conry, thunderstorm detection, and air- 
air collision warning; and has recently 
invited both ATA and CAA ‘to participate 
in the project. 


CAA Stalls on ARINC Case 


When the FCC resumed the hearing 
Feb. 25 on the application of Aeronautical 
Radio, Inc., for radio frequencies with 
which to handle company operational 
communications, a Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration attorney appeared and re- 
fused to submit the evidence and argu- 
ments which CAA had earlier promised— 
thus delaying the whole matter and hold- 
ing up a decision. Meantime a sharply- 
worded opinion by FCC denied a CAA 
motion to dismiss the ARINC applica- 
tions, stating that not only were the ap- 
plications in proper order but that the 
FCC has been unable to find that the 
general powers of the CAA over air navi- 
gation facilities were intended to confer 
upon that agency the exclusive right to 
furnish the limited communications serv- 
ice proposed by ARINC. (See editorial) 
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/ Convair Releases Data on Pressurized Model 240 


Twin Engines Incorporate 
_ New Jet Thrust System 


PRESSURIZED version of the Con- 


CE17 engines, and incorporating both 
water injection and a Convair developed 
system for augmented exhaust jet thrust, 
will have a guaranteed average cruising 
air speed at 16,000 ft. and 1,200 bhp per 
engine of 302 mph, according to the gen- 
eral model specification just released by 
the Convair engineering department. 

Guaranteed range at this speed with 
710 gal. of fuel, a 200 mi. plus % hr. fuel 

serve, and a 10 mph headwind is 715 
mi. 


Other performance standards which the 
240 will be guaranteed to meet include: a 
maximum CAR one-engine inoperative 
operational ceiling (.02Vs02 rate of climb) 
of 14,600 ft. at full 36,600 Ib. gross weight 
and maximum continuous power; a re- 
quired CAR sea level take-off runway 
length of 3,400 ft. at 36,600 lbs. with each 
engine developing 2,300 bhp; a required 
CAR sea level landing runway length of 
3,450 fit. at 33,400 Ibs. landing weight with 
both propellers reversed; a power-off sea 
level stalling speed of 84 mph at 36,600 
Ibs. with full flaps; and a maximum alti- 
tude to meet CAR take-off climb 
(.035V:2) of 4,300 ft. at 36,600 lbs. 

Guaranteed take-off performance is cal- 
culated on the dry ratings of the engines. 
With water injection, the required CAR 
runway length for take-off is estimated at 
3320 ft., and the maximum altitude to 
meet CAR take-off climb at better than 
9,000 ft. The addition of water increases 
the power of each engine from 2,300 to 
2,400 bhp. 

In addition to its guaranteed perform- 
ance, the 240 at a gross weight of 36,600 
am ie 710 ) “ 7 and an 8,500 

. pa m up of passengers plus 
baggage and 500 Ibs. of cargo is estimated 
to have a top speed at 14,000 ft. (1,700 
bhp/eng., high blower) of 342 mph, and 
an average cruising air speed at 16,000 
ft. Fae bph/eng., high blower) of 323 
m 


Payload for a cruising altitude of 10,000 
ft. (low blower) at an average cruising 
airspeed of 286 mph varies from 10,000 
Ibs. for 360 mi. trip length to 6,650 Ibs. 
for 1,140 mi. trip length with 1,000 gal. 
maximum fuel capacity. For a cruising 
altitude of 16,000 ft. (higher blower) at 
an average cruising airspeed of 302 mph. 
payload varies from 10,000 Ibs. for 340 
mi. to 6,650 Ibs. for 1,160 mi. 

Basically a development of the pre- 
viously announced Convair 110 (Amert- 
can Aviation, Sept. 15, 1945) the 240 is 
a twin i all-metal low-wing 
monoplane with full cantilever wing and 
tail surfaces. The fuselage will have a 
circular cross section with a maximum 
height and width of 113 in. (4 in. less 
than the 110) and will be constructed 
of a smooth metal skin reinforced with 
longitudinal stringers, transverse bulk- 
heads and belt frames. The aircraft will 
be designed and equipped for pressuriza- 
tion with a maximum differential of 3 
psi between cabin pressure, gh 
there is a possibility that an unpressuri- 
zed version is also planned 
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PROFILE AND INBOARD PLAN 
MODEL 240 
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Overall length of the 240 is 73 ft. 4 in. as 
compared to 71 ft. 1 in. for the 110; overall 
height 26 ft. 5.7 in. as compared to 26 ft. 7.3 
in.; span 91 ft. 9 in. as against 91 ft.; wing 
area (including ailerons) 817 sq. ft. and 813 
sq. ft.; mean aerodynamic chord 9 ft. 6 in. 
and 9 ft. 9 in.; gross take-off weight 36,600 
Ibs. and 32,300 Ibs.; gross landing weight 34,- 
855 Ibs. and 32,300 lbs.; weight empty 22,805 
Ibs. and 20,620 ibs.; wing loading 44.8 Ibs./sq. 
ft. and 39.8 Ibs./sq. ft.; power loading (take- 
off) 7.6 lIbs./bhp. and 7.7 lbs./bhp.; design 
level flight speed 290 mph and 280 mph; 
main gear tread 25 ft. and 24 ft. 10 in.; pro- 
peller diameter 13 ft. 1 in. and 12 ft. 2 in.; 
propeller ground clearance 12 in.; and pro- 
peller fuselage clearance 17 in. and 17.5 in. 

Other basic differences between the 240 and 
the 110 include the use of three-bladed rather 
than four-bladed full feathering and _ re- 
versible Hamilton Standard propellers; 17-in. 
rectangular instead of 16-in. oval windows; a 
straight rather than a gull wing; and location 
of the main passenger entrance in the left 
side of the fuselage forward of the propeller 
line rather than in the tail. 

The 240 will be equipped with hydraulically 
operated retractable tricycle landing gear with 
dual wheels throughout. High pressure type 
34x9.9 in. tires are specified for the main 
gear, and 26x6 in. tires for the nose gear. 

Center of gravity limitations on the 240 
will be 19% MAC forward and 32% MAC aft 
as against 20 and 33% respectively for the 110. 





AA's 240 to be Pressurized 


The Consolidated-Vultee Model 240 
twin: e transport ordered by 
American Airlines will be equipped 
with pressurized cabin, it was learned 
this week. 

The pressurization will provide a 
sea-level cabin atmosphere at 7000 
feet and will include provisions for 
refrigeration and air conditioning 

According to unofficial estimates, 
cabin pressurization will increase 
the direct operating cost of the 
Model 240 from 4 to 5c per air- 

lane mile, although mak- 

g these estimates stress that they 
are necessarily based on numerous 
assumptions since no actual experi- 
ence criteria are available. 

Whether the _ incorporation of 
cabin pressurization will increase 
the dollar value of the American- 
Convair contract is not known. The 
original price announced by the 
two companies for 100 aircraft was 
$18,000,000, or $180,000 per aircraft. 
but it is understood that the pres- 

version will be priced at 
$242,000. American expects to have 
its first Convair 240 in service by 
June, 1947. 
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Externally the 240 will be of all-metal 
stressed skin and stringer type construction 
using alclad aluminum alloy, and all external 
rivets and machine screws will be of the 
flush type to provide a smooth exterior surface. 
The wing will comprise a center section in- 
corporating the nacelles and integral fuel tanks 
on each side of each nacelle, and two outer 
panels spliced internally to the center section. 
Ailerons will be of fabric covered metal con- 
struetion with one irreversible trailing edge 
trim tab and one trailing edge spring type 
tab in each aileron. Flaps will be of metal 
covered metal construction, and of the Fowler 
type, hydraulically actuated. The horizontal 
and vertical stabilizers will be of full canti- 
lever, all-metal construction and the rudder 
and elevator of all metal frame construction 
with fabric covering aft of the spar. The 
rudder will incorporate one irreversible trail- 
ing edge trim tab and one trailing edge spring 
type tab, while one elevator will incorporate 
an irreversible trailing edge tab and the other 
elevator a trailing edge spring type tab. 

The fuselage of the 240 will be divided 
into a flight deck; a luggage, radio equip- 
ment and coat compartment immediately 
aft of this; a buffet at the rear of the 
luggage radio compartment; a main pas- 
senger cabin; a passenger lavatory aft of 
the cabin; a cargo compartment behind 
the lavatory; and a second cargo com- 
partment beneath the floor forward of 
the wing. 

The flight deck will be generally similar 
to that of the 110 except that the pilots’ 
seats have been moved closer ‘to the wind- 
shield to provide increased visibility. Pro- 
vision is incorporated for heated air anti- 
icing of the windshield. 

The luggage and radio compartment 
will include provisions so that passengers 
may deposit their own luggage conveni- 
ently when entering the aircraft, and 
pick it up themselves when leaving. 

The main passenger cabin will seat 40 
passengers in two double rows of re- 
clining chairs, 20 passengers to either 
side of the fuselage. Entrance will be on 
the left side of the fuselage at the for- 
ward end of the cabin, and a built-in 
ramp will be incorporated in the en- 
trance door. Hat racks will be provided 
over the seats at either side of the fuse- 
lage. 

The rear cargo compartment will have 4 
capacity of 150 cu. ft., and will be accessible 
through a 34x34 in. door on the right rear 
side of the aircraft. The forward under-floor 
compartment will have an 80 cu. ft. capacity 
with a suitable door located on the lower right 
side of the fuselage to provide access. 

There will be no cowl flaps in the engine 
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AY you are operating a transoceanic airline 
between New York and London. And say 
that suddenly you are permitted to carry 400 
extra gallons of gasoline on top of your maxi- 
mum load. Would that be a welcome stowaway 
on every flight ? 


Welcome stowaway on every tight 


We think it would. Because pilots who fly the 
North Atlantic know what icing conditions, head- 
winds and bad weather can do to a fuel supply. 
They know what can happen if, when fuel is low, 
the airport of intended landing is closed in—and 
an alternate landing field must be found. Could 
you use some more gas? 

Those precious added 400 gallons can be car- 
ried if the take-off is jet-assisted. One AeroJet 
motor, weighing 205 pounds loaded, will increase 
the safety factor in take-off, reduce periods 
between engine overhauls, provide a greater fuel 
reserve against adverse flying conditions, and 
afford a wider range of choice between alternate 
airports in times of emergency. 























Airline operators and regulatory authorities 
are giving the advantages of AeroJet assistance 
their thoughtful consideration. 





AEROJET ENGINEERING CORPORATION ©® AFFILIATE OF THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 








‘Lanac’ Proposed as Solution 


To Traffic Control Problem 


Anti-Collision and Navigation 
Are Objectives of System 


N- AND OFF-airway short-range 

navigation and collision preven‘ion, 
rather than instrument approach and 
landing, are the primary objectives of the 
Laminar Air Navigation and Anti-Col- 
lision System now being proposed as an 
immediate solution to the air traffic con- 
trol problem by Hazeltine Electronics 


Designated “Lanac,” the new system is 
based on Hazeltine’s military IFF de- 
velopments which were used by the Army 
for navigation, as well as identification 
in Alaska and the Aleutians, and con- 
sists of two basic units—an interrogator- 
responsor or challenger equipped with a 
visual L-scope display, and a reply device 
or transponder. In effect, each of these 
units consists of a radar transmitter-re- 
ceiver combination, the difference being 
that in the challenger the transmitter is 
a master or independent unit, while in 
the transponder it is a slave unit which 
operates only when it is triggered by a 
signal picked up by the receiver. 

In operation, a coded signal is sent out 
by the challenger transmitter, the coding 
or time separation of the pulses depending 
on the altitude at which the aircraft is 
flying. ‘This signal is then picked up by 
the transponder receiver units of all other 
aircraft within range in that particular 
altitude lamina, and in turn triggers the 
transponder transmitter units causing 
them to broadcast a return signal i 
is picked up by the challenger receiver 
and displayed on the L-scope to give the 
ao and azimuth of the answering air- 
craft. 

Since each aircraft under the system is 
equipped with both a challenger and a 
transponder, dual protection would be 
offered at all times, and even if one pilot 
ignored his scope or was busy investigat- 
ing other altitudes, his exact where- 
abouts still would be known ‘to all other 
aircraft at that general altitude. 

To adapt the LANAC system for air- 


Hazeltine, it would be necessary only to 
mark mountains, high buildings and other 
hazards with transponder beacons just as 
many of them are now marked with ob- 
struction lights. In some cases, it is 
pointed out, it would actually be easier 
to instal] the transponder than lights, as 
for example on high mountains where 
the actual summit is practically inacces- 
sible, and the transponder can be located 
down near the base and coded to reply 
at the summit altitude. 

For route navigation with LANAC the 
same airborne challenger unit would be 
used as for collision warning, but special 
provision would be in the manual 
control for transmitting a beacon chal- 
lenge code which would trigger all 
beacons regardless of the altitude of the 
challenging = The en a 
responding to airborne transponders, but 
transmitting a special width coded pulse, 
would be located at suitable intervals 
along the route much as present day 
omni-directional ranges. To get his ex- 
act location, it woulld be necessary for 
the pilot to switch his challenger to 
beacon challenge and look up the identity 
of the coded pulse appearing on the L- 
scope in a beacon code book. Both azi- 
muth and range would be given by the 
scope display. 

Finally, the LANAC system can be 
adapted further to provide a complete 
centralized airport control system. Once 
again the airborne equipment remains the 
same except that ‘the r is 
equipped to flash a light on the instrument 
panel when it is being challenged, and 
to respond with a series of short and long 
pulses which can be interpreted by Morse 
code to identify the airline and flight. 
Provision also is made in this slow coding 
mechanism for emergency coding. 

Ground equipment for airport control 
consists of challengers with display equip- 
ment both at the airports themselves and 
at remote check points so that the airport 
controller can keep track of aircrafit even 
when they are outside the range of the 
airport challenger. Interrogators of these 
ground units can be coded by any de- 
sired altitude code. 
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Transponder beacon on obstacle replies only to aircraft 


Obstacle Marker Operation—,oP Sosacie summit, 
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Second of a Series 


This is the second of a series of eight 
articles dealing with all-weather pro- 
posals. The next will appear in the 
April 1 issue of AMERICAN AVIATION 














In operation, the airport challenger, 
through its highly directive antenna, 
would scan the surrounding area, rapidly 
interrogating all desired altitudes in suc- 
cession and displaying the answers from 
each separate altitude lamina on a sepa- 
rate PPI scope. At the same time infor- 
mation from remote check points would 
be phoned in to the control center and 
spotted on a map of the surrounding 
region. Thus the traffic controller would 
have at his finger tips not only the azi- 
muth, range, elevation and identity of 
all equipped aircraft within the controlled 
area, but also could determine the identity 
and location of all equipped aircraft in 
the surrounding region. 

In offering LANAC at this time, Hazel- 
tine stresses that it is based on war- 
tested principles and could be installed 
and placed in operation within a year, 
Both the challenger and transponder units 
are presently available, and a device 
similar to the proposed automatic allti- 
tude coding mechanism is now used in 
radiosondes. While this device is fairly 
fragile, its manufacturer has assured 
Hazeltine that it can provide a device 
to meet Lanac specifications. 

Total weight of airborne equipment for 
the combined anti-collision-navigation- 
traffic control system is 215 Ibs. as fol- 
lows: challenger equipment, 65 Ibs.; dis- 
play, 35 lbs.; aneroid altitude coder, 8 
lbs.; challenger antenna, 20 Ibs.; trans- 
ponder, 50 Ibs.; transponder antenna, 2 
Ibs.; and interconnecting cables, 35 Ibs. 
Power required is 650 watts of 115 volt 
800 cycle AC and 150 watts of 24 volt DC. 

A safe range of 50 miles is predicted, 
and with expanded sweeps Hazeltine esti- 
mates distance discrimination of a few 
yards. With the L-type lobe switched 
display, it states that azimuth accuracies 
of better than 5 degrees are possible with 
the antenna pointing dead ahead; but due 
to the lack of symmetry of the aircraft 
reflecting surfaces, no better than 15 de- 
gree accuracy for off-course bearings can 
be expected. While this is sufficient for 
anti-collision purposes, Hazeltine engi- 
neers admit it may be necessary to swing 
the aircraft or estimate the relative devi- 
ations of two forward beacons in navi- 
gation. 

No provision is made in the present 
Hazeltine system for instrument landing 
procedures, but Hazeltine engineers are 
now working on an instrument landing 
system utilizing the same basic airborne 
equipment. This system, however, is 
definitely in the early developmental 
stage, and is not therefore being pushed 
at this time. 

The principal objections raised to the 
Hazeltine proposal at the recent all- 
weather conference were inaccuracy of 
the L-scope type of presentation, and the 
fact that it made no provision for un- 
equipped aircraft. As to the first of these 
objections, it was pointed out that 4 
PPI or other type of presentation 
be used should it prove desirable. As 
to the second, Hazeltine engineers ad- 
mitted its validity, but showed that i 
this respect it does not differ from most 
other proposed systems which will rely 
on ground radar surveillance for such all- 
craft. 
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United Installing 


‘Black Boxes’ 


In All Four-Engine Equipment 


Automatic Features of Device 
To Be Used for Approach Only 


DOPTION OF the armed services’ 

famous “black box” to reduce stil] 
further the weather obstacle in commer- 
cial operations was announced last fort- 
night by United Air Lines. 

The announcement stated that United 
will begin immediately to equip its Main- 
liner “230s” (Douglas DC-4s) with Sperry 
electronic automatic pilots, incorporating 
automatic airport approach controls, and 
expects to complete the installation on all 
four-engined Mainliners by summer. 
Similar equipment, it added, will be 
standard on the Mainliner “300s” (Doug- 
las DC-6s) expected to go into service 
later this year. The new electronic pilots 
will replace hydraulic automatic pilots 
used in the past. 

By adopting the electronic autopilot 
coupled with automatic landing controls 
at this time, United becomes the first 
commercial airline to take advantage of 


war-developed automatic flight  tech- 
niques, and its service experience with 
this equipment may prove an important 
factor in determining the type of all- 
weather flying system that will be adopted 
ultimately both nationally and inter- 
nationally. 

United stresses that the new equipment 
in no way is intended to dispense with 
the human pilot, but on the other hand, 
is expected to give him more time for 
flight planning and other flight duties. 
According to present plans, the auto- 
matic features will be used for approach 
only, picking up localizer and glide path 
signals of the standard SCS-51 approach 
system. The descent will be made at a 
rate of about 300 ft/min. and will be 
monitored throughout by the human pilot 
by means of the standard cross-pointer 
indicator and other standard instruments. 
At a point precisely over the end of the 
runway, the human pilot will take over 
control once again and land the aircraft 
in the normal manner. 





Manifolding System Provides 135 Lbs. of Jet Thrust 


HE NEW exhaust pump manifolding system designed by Consolidated Vultee 


Aircraft Corp. for its Model 110 and Model 240 transports will produce 135 
lbs. of auxiliary exhaust jet thrust per engine at normal cruising speeds at 
8,000 ft. altitude, a Convair engineer informed American AvIATION last week. 
This figure, he said, is based on actual laboratory demonstrations, and is not just 
an engineering estimate. (Note Story on Page 46). 

Basically the new system comprises a venturi tube exhaust pump in which hot 
air from the exhaust heats the cooler engine cooling air, expanding it and forcing 
it out through a nozzle at the rear to produce jet thrust. The pumping action of 
the venturi tube augments the quantity of cool air drawn in over the cylinders 





to provide complete cooling even when the propellers are in reverse position, 
while at the same time eliminating the need for cowl flaps and permitting a 
cleaner more streamlined nacelle. A waste-gate is provided in the jet nozzle at 
the rear of the nacelle, which in case of fire can be closed, completely cutting off 
air flow through the nacelle. Thus the new system increases safety as well as 
operating efficiency. 

Principal disadvantage of the exhaust pump system is the noise resulting there- 
from, but Convair is understood to have developed soundproofing methods to meet 
this as far as cabin and cockpit are concerned. While this installation was de- 
Signed primarily for the 240, it will be incorporated in the prototype 110 which 
is expected to be flying within the next 30 days. 
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Smoke Hazard Needs 
Attention, Says Pilot 


Industrial. smoke has become the major 
obstruction to visibility and hence the 
greatest single factor affecting all forms 
of flight, according to J. D. Henry, a 
captain for American Airlines. 

“In much of our clear weather it is 
necessary at many of our cities to give 
the equivalent of instrument protection 
and separation between aircraft because 
industrial smoke restricts visibility so 
severely. Mass flying by the private 





Photo shows a typical smoke condition at Cincinnati. 

Horizontal line is the smoke level, the elevation 

above which dirt cannot maintain suspension—4000 
feet in this instance. 





owner under such conditions would be 
impossible,” says Capt. Henry. 

The American Airlines pilot points out 
that the smoke condition is by no means 
isolated to a few of the larger cities, but 
is prevalent wherever industrial opera- 
tions are carried on. 

“Flying in the rarely clear air aloft, 
during all of the varying conditions of 
visibility, the airline pilot cannot help but 
observe the major sources of smoke. 
Among the more obvious ones, I would 
list the following: 

“(1) Electric light and power stations. I 
list them first because they exist in nearly all 
cities and therefore do widespread harm. 

(2) Steel mills are a very serious offender 
They are more severe than power plants, but 
are not quite so numerous. In clear weather 
the steel mills bordering along the Great 
Lakes often reduce visibility over widespread 
areas to instrument conditions. 

“(3) Other smaller offenders when taken 
as a whole contribute considerably and must 
not be overlooked in attacking the problem. 
They are refineries, coke ovens, large inciner- 
ators, peat beds, conflagrations of all kinds, 
homefires, small industry, railway steam loco- 
motives, and leaf burning in the fall.” 
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Miami Airport Controversy 
Takes on National Significance 


Dispute Centers Around 
Proposed Master Plan 


[DEVELOPMENT of adequate facilities 
for both commercial and personal 
aviation in the greater Miami area, which 
started out as a purely local political bat- 
tle, is rapidly ing on an aspect of na- 
tional significance because of the issues 
involved and the precedential effect their 
ultimate decision may have on the estab- 
lishment of airports and airparks through- 
out the country. 

Recent moves include the drawing up 
and publication of a county-sponsored 
master plan for airport development; a 
decision by the Florida Supreme Court 
over-ruling the county commission’s re- 
fusal to grant a permit for the 
Stengel Airport and declaring in part that 
the airplane is not a nuisance; and a peti- 
tion filed by the Florida Air Pilots Asso- 
ciation requesting a grand jury inves- 
tigation of the past, present and intended 
actions relating to airports of the County 
Commission of Dade County. 

While the controversy to date has cen- 
tered around (1) the Stengel Airport and 
(2) the proposed master plan, a spokes- 
man for the Florida Air Pilots Associa- 
tion informed American Aviation that the 
basic issues go much deeper and include 
such questions as whether airport sites 
are to be selected for utilitarian or polit- 
ical reasons, whether they are to be de- 
veloped with private capital or public 
funds, and if the latter is the case, 
whether they are to be placed on a self- 
sustaining basis or to be considered as a 
justifiable taxation expenditure. 

15 Airports Called For 

The master plan calls for the develop- 
ment of some 15 airports for non-sched- 
uled and personal aircraft at specified 
sites. It further states that possible de- 
velopment of many of these airports 
might be undertaken by private interests, 
and suggests amendment of county and 
municipal zoning regulations to permit 
construction of these fields by any firm or 
individual complying with regulations. 

In direct contravention to this, the 
FAPA grand jury petition points out, the 
Port Authority has opposed at every turn 
the construction of these needed airports, 
and in the case of the Stengel Airport 
which gave rise to the Florida Supreme 
Court decision, went into the same gen- 
eral area from which it was attempting 
to bar private interests through zoning 
and p a section of land assessed 
on the county’s own books at $16,000 for 
approximately $145,000. 

On the question of proposed sites, as 
shown in the accompanying map, an 
FAPA spokesman pointed out that a ma- 
jority were unsuitable for personal air- 
ports. Two of the 15, he stated, were two 
feet below water level, a third was 
directly on the main instrument approach 
line to the 36th St. commercial airport, a 
fourth was on beachfront property which 
might cost up to $5,000,000 for the land 
alone, and many of the others were so 
far from the city proper as to render 
them useless to the itinerant or flying 
tourist. 
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Turning to the development of those 
sites which are to be developed with pub- 
lic funds, the FAPA petition states that 
the Port Authority has admitted that it 
intends to limit its construction at any 
one airport to one paved and eventually 
one dirt runway, and that it proposes to 
make even this self-liquidating by “put- 
ting the gyp on every plane that lands 
there for a landing fee, tie-down charges, 
etc.” and leasing space to private in- 
dividuals who desire to erect their own 
shops, hangars, etc. In connection with 
this latter proposal, FAPA points out that 
it is almost impossible to borrow money 
to erect private buildings on property 
leased from a county or municipal au- 
thority, and that this would prove an 
almost insurmountable handicap to pri- 
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vate interests and particularly veterans 

The effect of the controversy to date 
has been to block effectively one of three 
major proposed personal aircraft centers 
in the Miami area—the Stengel Airport, 
in which private interests were reported 
willing to invest $5,000,000. A second—the 
Carstairs Island project on which The 
Four Winds Air Association intends t 
spend more than $1,118,000 for construc- 
tion—appears headed for similar diffi- 
culties, since it is not on one of the sites 
designated in the Master Plan and has 
not yet received a permit from the Port 
Authority. 

The one bright spot in the immediate 
picture is the third project—Dick Flynn’s 
Miami Aviation Center—which has sur- 
vived local opposition and made rapid 
progress in the last year. At the present 
time it offers two 2,500-ft. paved runways 
and 40 acres of grassed landing area, 
Eight individual T-hangars will be avail- 
able shortly, and work has been started 
on a $30,000 service hangar. 
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TYPE 308A V.H.F. RECEIVER 


The Wilcox Electric Co. Type 308A Receiver is a tuneable super- 
heterodyne receiver for aircraft, covering the range of from 108 to 
132 Mc. It is particularly useful in aircraft applications involving 
the reception of V.H. F. radio range, control tower, or company com- 
munication signals. A degree of performance, equal in every respect 
to that obtained with communication receivers operating in the 
medium-high frequencies, is obtained by virtue of a radically new 
approach to the problem of stability and amplification in tuneable 
V.H. F. receivers. 


Dimensions: Ove ATR Width Selectivity: Designed for 100 Ke. 
and Height, 151%" Deep. Channel Separation. 


; ds. Spurious Freq. Rejection: 60 
Weight: 21 peanes D. B. Below Desired Signal. 


Connections: Rear mounted plug. A.V.C.: Less than 9 D.B. 


Input: 60 ohm Transmission Line. Variation from Output at 
Rated Sensitivity. 


Output: 500 ohm Dual Audio 


Onipu Shes 5 eer de 20 
Output Power: 300 Milliwatts. S/N Ratio: 4/1 in Voltage at 
Operating Voltage: 12 or 24 Rated Sensitivity. 

volts, D. C. Frequency Range: 108-132 Me 

WILCOX ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Radio Equipment 


Fourteenth and Chestnut Kansas City, Me 











Milwaukee’s Doorstep 
Highlights Flurry of 


Airport Developments 


Establishment of a “doorstep” airpor‘, 
said to be the first downtown airplane 
facility in any metropolitan area, was 
drawing interest at Milwaukee last fort- 
night. Set up in September, the landing 
area on Lake Michigan frontage is a few 
hundred yards from the business dis- 
trict 


The airport, sponsored by the city, is 
operated by private management. It has 
a turfed strip 3000 feet long and 100 
feet wide, and its location permits utiliza- 
tion of an already established seapl>ne 
landing ramp. 

These were other highlights in a flurry 
of airport developments: 

@ Love Field, Dallas, Tex., was returning to 
civilian use, with the Army expected to be 
off the installation by July 1. The city was 
putting in shape for Braniff Airways part 
of the Lockheed Modification Center, and 
purchased seven 130 x 160 steel hangars from 
War Assets Corp. Five of the hangars will 
be used at Love, two at Redbird, new munic- 
ipal airpart for non-scheduled aviation. 

@ Metropolitan Airport, a New Jersey Corp., 
headed by Henry A. Berliner, Engineering 
and Research Corp., board chairman, pur- 
chased from Curtiss-Wright Corp., a 1000- 
acre plot on the Secaucus, N. J., meadows 
across the river from midtown Manhattan, 
for development of an airport, primarily 
for private fliers. 

@Rctor E. Searles, Ogallala, Nebr., airport 
operator, moved to California, announced 
that he would set up a _ $300,000 airport 
and country club for private flyers on a 


443-acre site near Tarzana, in the San 
Fernando Valley. 

@ Port of Seattle announced that construc- 
tion would get underway within 60 days on 
a new administration building at the 
Seattle-Tacoma Airport at Bow Lake. The 
building will cost $2,000,000, will occupy 
90,000 feet of land. 

@ At Springerville, Ariz., the citizenry turned 
out for an airport day to wind up construc- 
tion of the Springerville-Eagar airport. The 
field is situated two miles southwest of 
Springerville, and is about half-way between 
Phoenix and Albuquerque, N. M. 

@ The Chicago city council finance commit- 
tee released funds to make possible the 
transfer of the Douglas airport to the city. 
Present plans call for airline use of the 
Douglas airport instead of municipal airport. 
The latter showed an 80% increase in pas- 
sesnger arrivals and departures during Feb- 
ruary. 

@ Board of King County (Seattle) Commis- 
sioners has authorized Ernest R. Cluck, man- 
ager of Boeing Field, to take court action 
to force United Air Lines to pay the same 
landing fee schedule as agreed upon by 
Northwest Airlines and Pan American Air- 
ways. Cluck said United had paid only 
office and hangar rental, and not the land- 
ing fees recently rescheduled by the commis- 
sioners. 


Agency is Assembling 
Accurate Measure of 
Airport Obstructions 


Coast and Geodetic Survey is under- 
taking for the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration the procurement of accurately 
measured data respecting obstructions 
surrounding some 200 airports in the U. 
S. as the basis for future determination 





Small in SIZE... 
BIG ca scof~e/ 


POCKET AIRWAY MANUAL 





Page size only 31/2” x 6”—yet Airway 
Manual gives you, clearly and legibly, the 
following flight data on every airport with 
radio facilities: 


@ Range and communication frequencies. 
@ Safe altitudes within 25, 50 and 100- 
mile radii. @ Step down approach altitudes 
for straight-in and other letdown. @ All 
usable courses arranged in a compass rose 
pattern for easy reference. @ Airline and 


military ceiling and visibility minimums. 
® Graphic presentation of standard letdown procedure. @ Ter- 
rain profile of the letdown leg. @ Standard missed approach 
(pull up) instructions. @ Fan markers, fixes, high points 


within quadrants, etc. 


Reverse side of page shows airport drawing with runway 
lengths and numbers, taxi strips, obstructions, range approach 
beam in relation to airport, lights, tower frequencies, many 


other essential data. 


Write for Bulletin of complete facts. 


JEPPESEN & COMPANY 


COLORADO NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


DENVER 2, 
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of maximum gross loads which may be 
flown from these fields under the Trans. 
port Category requirements. 

This service will fill an airline need 
which was first called to the attention 
of CAA Feb. 28, 1945, by the Air Trans- 
port Association. When the data has 
been assembled and compiled for each 
airport, it will allow the establishment 
of maximum load restrictions which wil] 
be standard for various types of aircraft. 
It will tend to eliminate variances in 
gross load maximums which exist today 
because airlines individually have been 
required to determine the location and 
height of obstructions, and oftentimes 
these have been on an estimate basis, 
probably on the conservative side. 

In actual experience, one airline has 
cperated a Douglas DC-3 plane out of an 
airport with a gross load of 25,200 pounds 
while a competitor, with the same 
of equipment and under identical con- 
ditions has carried 500 pounds less pay 
load. The reason is a lack of accurate 
data on obstructions beyond the end of 
the runways, and in some instances is 
due to a difference in operating stand- 
ards of individual airlines. 

Commander K. T. Adams of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey states that his 
office has six charts which are ready for 
the printers. Surveys have been com- 
pleted at another 12 airports and they 
will be published soon in chart form. 
These charts furnish a plan and elevation 
view. They will be available to the air- 
lines by purchase and turned over to 
the CAA for formulation of safe operat- 
ing standards under the Transport Cate- 
gory requirements. 

The surveys cover essential data in a 
wide radius from the center of each air- 
port including all obstructions above 
the 40 to 1 glide angle. Some 38 airports 
have been photographed by Coast and 
Geodetic survey as preliminary to the 
more detailed survey work. The survey 
is being done on an airport priority basis 
furnished CAA by the Air Transport 
Association. 


Hangar Fire Losses 
Reach All-Time High 


National Fire Protectors Association re- 
ported that airplane hangar fires in 1945 
cost an estimated $38,000,000, an all-time 
high in airport losses over a single year 
and 40 times that of 1940. 

NFPA said these were principal factors 
contributing to serious fires: 

Too much dependence on distant pub- 
lic fire departments, absence of satisfac- 
tory water supply systems and mobile 
fire equipment where the airport is out- 
side municipal jurisdiction, lack of engi- 
neered fire protection, inferior hangar 
construction, and failure to divide hang- 
ars into bay areas or divisions to limit 
the areas subject to fire. 

Other contributing factors were: pres- 
ence of gasoline and other inflammable 
liquids within aircraft stored in hangars, 
crowding of planes with overlapping 
wings in the confined area, lack of op- 
portunity to remove quickly stored air- 
craft exposed to fire. 


Bowling Heads Airport Division 

Col. J. L. Bowling, former chief of the AAF 
industrial service section, production division, 
A.T.S.C., Wright Field, has become affiliated 
with Giffels & Vallet, Inc., associated engi- 
neers and architects, Detroit, as director of 
the firm’s airport division. 
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Portable Air Conditioner 


Pacific Airline Equipment Co., Huntington 
Park, Calif. ig now manufacturing a portable 
aircraft air conditioning unit developed by 
United Air Lines for the ground conditioning 
of aircraft. The combination heating and cool- 
ing unit mounted in a closed truck body can 
be attached to any aircraft. or two aircraft 
can be heated or cooled simu'taneously. Power 








to operate fans and fuel and water pumps is 
supplied by the truck motor, and fuel for the 
heater is drawn direct from the truck gasoline 
tanks. The unit is said to be of sufficient 
capacity to raise the temperature inside an 
aircraft from 32-72 degrees or lower it from 
100 to 85 degrees in a matter of minutes. 


Chemical Fire Extinguisher 

A chemical fire extinguisher which ejects 
a flat stream of dry chemical under pressure 
is now being marketed by Pressurelube, Inc., 
New York 31, N. Y., under the name “All- 
Out.” It is refillable without special tools or 
equipment and can be used at distances up 
to 18 ft. 


Ranger Postwar Radios 

Ranger Aircraft Radio Division of Electronic 
Angeles, has announced 
a new receiver and 
transmitter designed 
for the private pilot 
The former is desig- 
nated Model 116, and 
the latter Model 209. 


The receiver is a 
five-tube superhet- 
erodyne with automatic volume control, range 
filter and high sensitivity and selectivity. It 
covers the 195-410 ke band for range, weather 
and tower, and is powered by the 12v power 
supply in the transmitter serving as the con- 
trol unit for that unit. The transmitter is a 
single-frequency, crystal controlled unit of 
new design built to provide long-range con- 
tact with a fixed antenna. As regularly fur- 
nished it transmits on 6210 kc, but optional 
frequencies between 1,500 and 14,000 ke are 
available. Weight of the 116 receiver is 2 Ibs. 
ll oz. and of the 209 transmitter 13 Ibs. 2 oz 
Both are in production with deliveries pro- 
mised soon. 


Four New Kohler Valves 

Four new valves for aircraft have been 
announced by Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. They 
include a three-way flanged plug valve with 
%-in. internal pipe thread connections 
weighing 7.5 oz. a four-way flanged plug 
valve with 34-in. internal pipe thread con- 
nections weighing 14 oz., a three-way flanged 
plug valve with 44x!ox%$-in. tube connec- 
tions weighing 8 oz. and an angle flanged 
plug valve available and either %-in. or 
%-in. internal pipe threads at a weight of 
7 oz. and 13 oz. respectively. 


New Pour Point Depressant 


A new pour point depressant for wax-base 

lubricating oils has been developed in the 
Tesearch laboratories of Rohm & Haas Co., 
Philadelphia. Known as Acryloid 150, it not 
only lowers the pour point of many oils 
effectively, but it retains the reduced pour 
Point under cyclic temperature changes. The 
new material is said likewise to exhibit 
marked effectiveness as a viscosity index im- 
Prover, thus permitting the refiner to cross- 
brand his oils, producing an oil which will 
meet both SAE 10-W and SAE 20 specifi- 
cations. 


Specialty Co., Los 
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New Equipment 


Bendix Power Brake Valve 


Bendix Products Division, Bendix Aviation 
Corp., South Bend, Ind., has announced a 
new hydraulic valve for controlling applica- 
tion and release of power brakes on aircraft. 
The new unit provides means of stepping 
down the pressure from the accumulator 
pressure to one suitable for operating the 
brakes, as well as controlling brake applica- 
tion in response to the pilot’s foot operation 
of the brake pedal. No auxiliary pressure re- 
ducing valves or hydraulic de-boosters are 
required. 


Williams Grip Connector 


An electrical connector said to embody a 
new and simple principle for making quick, 
positive electrical contacts has been an- 
nounced by Garrett Corp., Los Angeles 
Known as the Williams Grip Electrical Con- 
nector, it employs no springs, slip jcints or 
friction methods. Field tests reportedly in- 
dicate that the new device is applicable to 
90% of all industry connector problems, and 
that it can reduce operational costs by as 
much as 30%. 


Hydro-Switch System 


A new system for 
the remote control of 
hydraulics equipment 
known as Hydro- 
Switch has been an- 
nounced by Air As- 


sociates, Inc., Teter- 
boro, N. J. It con- 
sists of a small panel 
or pedestal mounted 
switch and a new 
type valve located 
near the equipment 





to be moved. Hy- 
draulic flow rather 
than pressure is util- 
ized for operation, and both weight and in- 
stallation costs are said to be 50% lower than 
for conventional systems. It is claimed that 
Hydro-Switch is not limited to any particular 
operating pressure. 


Wiggins "NC" Stencils 


Two new types of stencils for applying the 
NC number to the wing and tail surfaces of 
aircraft have been placed on the market by 
E. W. Wiggins Airways, Inc., Norwood, Mass. 
The first type is for use on tail surfaces and 
is coated with an adhesive identical to that 
used on masking tape, while the larger wing 
stencils are uncoated and attached with 
masking tape. The stencils are so cut that 
no measuring of any kind need be done, and 
“connecting links” such as found in or- 
dinary stencils are entirely absent. Wiggins 
reports that with the new stencils it is pos- 
sible to apply the NC number on both sides 
of a tail fin in iess than an hour, as against 
eight hours required using previous methods 





Waveflex Flexible Waveguides 


A flexible waveguide for microwave elec- 
tronic equipmerit, trade marked Wavefiex, is 
being offered by Titeflex, Inc., Newark 5, N. J 
Constructed of an all-metal flexible tubing, it 
is said to be the first flexible waveguide with 
an electrically continuous wall. Wavefiex as- 
semblies are produced in all the standard 
waveguide band sizes and lengths listed by 
the Army-Navy R. F. Cable Coordinating 
Committee. 


(echuical Footless 





Luria Engineering Corp., 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y., has released a booklet, 
“Airports by Luria.” covering the complete 
service offered by the company. The booklet 
also features Luria’s Standard Production Built 
Hangars. 

Recording the latest developments in the 
field, the new “Electronics Digest,” carrying 
articles on Stratovision, Mot-O-Trol, fluorescent 
lighting, electrolytic tin plating, X-Ray in- 
spection, and electrostatic air cleaning, is 
announced by Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Copies of the 50-page illustrated booklet, to be 
issued quarterly, are available from the com- 
pany, Box 868, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

To aid airport dealer stores, Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co. has issued a retail catalog 
which serves as an information booklet and 
als» can be used by dealers as direct-mail 
advertising. The catalog lists such items as 
aircraft tires, tubes, wheels, brakes, brake 
linings. aircraft dopes and finishes, tools, in- 
struments, clothing and other accessories. 

“Plane Portraits,” a 28-page color-illus- 
trated booklet containing a series of articles 
on aircraft cleaning by the editors of “Air 
Tech,” is now available on request from 
Turco Products, Inc. 

A new catalog entitled “Diversity Receiv- 
ing Equipment” has been issued by Schuttig 
& Co. It describes electronic receiving equip- 
ment designed to overcome fading in radio 
communication. 

The A-12 Gyropilot is described in full 
technical detail in a new  hard-bound 
brochure now available from Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co. Illustrations include photographs 
and cutaways of the A-12 and its components 
and fully dimensioned outline drawings of 
all parts. 

A 24-page illustrated bulletin containing 
data and descriptive information on its com- 
plete line of portable AC test sets from 2,000 
to 150,000 volts is now available from Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 

A booklet on Vibration Testing and Vibra- 
tion Test Equipment is being offered by 
L.A.B. Corp. Various test stands and tables 
are described and illustrated. 








1 BEECHCRAFT 18S 
2 Cessna UC-78 

2 Waco UPF-7 

2 Stinson 10-A 


1 Stinson SR-9C 


2 Cub J-3 





... Priced for Quick Sale... 


PAGE AIRWAYS INC. 


Write Dick N. Richards, Sales Manager 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


105 hrs. since new 
Beautifully Finished 
Excellent Condition 


Equipped for Night Inst. 
(No time since refinishing) 


Equipped for Night Inst. 
(Equipped with stretcher) 


Recently majored 


Telephone: Gen. 7301 
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AIRPLANE REFUELING SYSTEMS 


AIRCRAFT REFUELERS 


ao, INVESTIGATE Wayne Re- 
~~: fueling Systems for aircraft. 
- i Wayne builds larger equipment 

: in addition to computing cabi- 

“ + net types shown here. Wayne 
Air Compressors, Hose Reels, 


Air Scales, Lifts and Power ~ 


Washers are useful in any air- 
port. Write for bulletins. 


® 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY > 


FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 











FOR SALE 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


300 Airplane Navigator 
Seats 


120 Airplane Pilot Seats 





80 Airplane Co-Pilot Seats 


All New in Original Crates 
Manufactured by Warren McArthur Corp. 


CAA Authority For Use on All Types 
of Civil Aircraft 
Will sell at discount of 507% or better in 
accordance with quantity ordered 


The Varick Trading Co., Inc. 


401 Broadway « New York 13, N. Y. 
Walker 5-7612 








CONSOLIDATED VULTEE Aircraft Corp. is proposing a specially designed aircraft 
for combined passenger and pick-up service to All American Aviation. It would 
be powered with two Pratt & Whitney Wasp Jr. engines and carry eight passengers with 
and 10 without pickup equipment. All of which would seem to indicate that Convair 
does not intend to overléok the feeder transport field. 


Too free use of the terms “jet propulsion” and “jet assist” by both airline and 
industry publicity agents can only succeed in confusing the flying public and 
causing true jet propulsion to be discounted when it finally does arrive. Recently 
the Republic Rainbow, Convair 240 and Martin 303 have all been billed either by 
the companies, their customers or over-enthusiastic newspaper men as jet pro- 
pelled or assisted, thus leading the unsuspecting public to think in terms of the 
P-80 or at least Jato, where actually none of the three does more than augment 
and direct the exhaust flow from standard reciprocating engines to produce some 
jet thrust together with other advantages. It has been estimated that both 
Convair and Martin will pick up more speed through the elimination of cowl 
flaps in this arrangement, and the resulting cleaner nacelle design, than they will 
from the 135 Ibs. or so of jet thrust produced by each engine. At 375 mph, 135 Ibs. 
of thrust is equivalent to 135 hp, but at the lower speeds at which these transports 
will travel, it is considerably less. 


Much closer to a true jet is the United Air Lines cargo transport just announced by 
Glenn L. Martin Co., but even this should be classified as a propeller-driven, turbine- 
powered aircraft with some auxiliary jet thrust, since the propellers will be the primary 
propulsive source and the jet will be little more than a means of utilizing the exhaust 
gases after they have passed through the propeller driving turbine. Presumably the 
Martin-UAL ship will be powered with G-E Propjet engines, since this is the only pr- 
peller driving turbine test-flown to date in this country. 


Despite the jet publicity which has been given to these “semi-jet” types of air- 
craft, one airline engineer recently expressed the opinion that true turbo-jet 
powered aircraft would be in actual airline service long before the propeller driving 
turbine type. He based this assertion on the fact that the jet turbine today is in a 
far more advanced development stage than the propeller driving turbine, and 
that preliminary designs had been drawn up by his airline for a turbo-jet powered 
transport which can be built just as soon as a jet turbine of sufficient reliability 
is made available, and which can be operated from present “DC-3 fields” even 
more economically than the DC-3. 


As to true jet assist or Jato, opinions are still divided as to its potential application 
to commercial transport. Proposed uses include shortening take-off runs for large 
multi-engine types, and emergency application on twin-engine types to meet CAR 
one-engine inoperative and maximum altitude take-off requirements. And recently a 
patent was granted to Louis T. E. Thompson and Robert H. Goddard for ‘the use of 
strategically located rockets (similar to Jato units) as an emergency control mechanism. 
Sypney CARTER. 


Radical Six-Cylinder, 
216-Pound Powerplant 
Planned by Herrmann 


it employs a piston-cam, rigidly mounted 
on a shaft, and actuated by double-ended 
pistons in place of the connecting rod 
arrangement of the conventional recipro- 
cating engine. Contact between pistons 
and main cam is by means of trunnion 


rollers. 
Bore of the cylinders is parallel to the 
Development work on a radical 216-1». crankshaft, and valve tappets are driven 


aircraft engine, which has developed 150 directly from main shaft valve cams. 
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hp without and 270 hp with supercharg- 
ing, has a diameter of only 1234 in. and 
a length of 35 in. without accessories, and 
uses only 40% as many moving parts as 
the conventional engine, has been re- 
sumed by the Herrmann Engineering Co., 
Glendale, Calif. 

A six-cylinder experimental model has 
been assembled from old parts tested on 
the dynamometer and is now mounted 
on a torque stand ready for testing as 
an aviation engine. 

The company also has plans for a 2.300 
cu. in. engine of the same general design 
which will have a diameter of 23 in., will 
weigh under 1,500 lbs., and will develop 
1,800 hp at 1.500 rpm at sea level. 

Basically the Herrmann powerplant is 
what is known as a cam engine in that 
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Portions of the cylinder barrels are cut 
away to make room for the main cam, 
thus doing away with the need for a 
separate crankcase. 

Advantages claimed for the new design 
include simplicity of manufacture whi 
should result in lower original costs as 
well as reduced weight, reduced frontal 
area and a 60% reduction in moving parts. 
Parts required in the conventional engine 
which are eliminated in the Herrmann de- 
sign include main bearing caps and bolts, 
crankcase, connecting rods, caps and bolts, 
timing gears, cam shafts, vibration damp- 
ers and complicated valve assemblies. 
Speed reduction is inherently two to one 
without reduction gears or other mech- 
anisms due to the employment of double 
acting pistons. 
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Automatic 
Harness 
Adjustment 
in 3 Seconds 


Now both the big heavyweight and the small 
lightweight wearer can be perfectly fitted with the 
same Pioneer Quick-Fit Harness as easily as put- 
ting on a flying jacket..Simply snap chest and leg 
straps in the usual way . . . then a quick tug at 
leg and chest straps “tutomatically draws har- 
ness into perfect fit. No separate adjustments 
between sizes are necessary, thus outdating the 
harness that has to be adjusted to fit each person. 



















Tue ultra in parachute design is embodied in the 
Pioneer P3-B ‘chute. Soft, compact, body-hugging and 
flexible, it is 20% lighter in weight, occupies 50% less 
seating space and is equipped with the Pioneer foul- 
proof, fool-proof pilot chute for instant positive per- 
formance! And now the P3-B has the new Pioneer Quick- 
Fit Harness, enabling the wearer, regardless of his size or 
weight, to adjust the harness into a perfect fit in less than 
three seconds. Here then, is the best in parachute equip- 
ment developed by the leaders in the industry. 


*Patents opplied for in U. S. and all 
principal countries throughout the world. 


om) PIONEER PARACHUTE COMPANY, INC. fg. 


MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. 


TELEPHONE. M 








WEST COAST FACTORY BRANCH, 109 SOUTH CENTRAL AVENUE, GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA 











Financial Review 





AA Completes Arrangements 
For $25 Million Financing 


Carrier Also Files With SEC 
For 97,350 Common Shares 


AMERICAN AIRLINES last fortnight 
completed arrangements for interim 
financing through the medium of bank 
loans totaling $25,000,000 in which 54 
banks located in 33 cities on the airlines’ 
system will participate. Proceedings of 
the loan will be utilized for the purchase 
of aircraft and for other capital commit- 
ments. 

The group of participating banks is 
headed by Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 
New York; First National Bank of Bos- 
ton; First National Bank in St. Louis; 
Continental-Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co., Chicago; and Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Ass’n, Los An- 
geles. 

American also filed a registration state- 
ment with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for 97,350 shares of common 
stock in connection with the proposed mer- 
ger with Mid-Continent Airlines. It is pro- 
posed that stockholders of Mid-Continent be 
offered one share of the American common 
for each four of Mid-Continent. 

Other developments among the airlines 
_ included: 


@A recommendation by the board of direc- 








Plant Capacity Open 


For Complete 
Aircraft Conversion 
Refinishing, Etc. 
of 
Noorduyn, Cessna, 
Stinson and 
Similar Aircraft 


Manufacturing Facilities 
For Airplane Sheet 
Metal Parts 


Noorduyn Chairs 


All American Aviation, Inc. 


Wilmington 99, Delaware 
Telephone 7391 
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tors of Eastern Air Lines that Eastern issue 
to common stockholders four shares in ex- 
change for each share currently held, and 
that authorized capital stock be increased 
from 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 shares. The com- 
pany would increase its presently outstand- 
ing stock from 600,000 to 2,400,000 shares. 

@ Northwest Airlines reported net income of 
$216,602, or 40c a share, for the quarter 
ended Dec. 31, 1945. This compared with a 
net income of $171,548, or 48c a share, for 
the same 1944 quarter. 

@ Continental Air Limes announced a divi- 
dend of 15c per share, payable Apr. 1, 1943, 
to stockholders of record Mar. 5, 1946. 

@ Latin American Airways, Inc., has filed a 
prospectus with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission covering 99,166 shares of com- 
mon stock at $1 par vaue. Te fund ‘s 
to finance acquisition of equipment and per- 
sonnel to operate a passenger and freight 
service in Equador. 

@ Meanwhile, the Civil Aeronautics Boards’ 
annual report disclosed that the domestic 
airlines realized a net income before taxes 
and non-operating items of about $43,000,000, 
and a net profit, after Allowing for those 
items, of about $20,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ended June 30. 1945. Earned su~p'us in- 
creased to slightly more than $59,000,000. 
The international carriers showed a net loss 
for that period of about $1,400,000, subject 
to adjustments for additional mail compen- 
sation. 


These were developments among the 
manufacturers: 
@ Stockholders of Globe Aircraft Corp., Ft. 
Worth, approved a recapitalization plan au- 
thorizing the company to offer 150,000 shares 
of $10 par 542% convertible preferred stock 
to common stockholders on a pro rata basis 
of $9 per share. The estimated $1,275,000 in 
proceeds from the preferred offering will be 
used to provide $250,000 in additional plant 
facilities and to retire a $960,000 RFC loan, 
for working capital and other expense of 
the issue. 
@ Stockholders of Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp., will meet in Long Island April 5 to 
vote on the proposed dissolution and liqul- 
dation of the company. Net book value of 
company stock, based on the Oct. 31, 1945 
balance sheet, is about $4.91 a share, but 
this is not the liquidating value of the stock. 
@iIrving B. Babcock, president of Aviation 
Corp., and chairman of the board of Con- 
solidated Vultee, was named chairman of 
the board of Hall-Scott Motor Car Co., at an 
adjourned meeting of stockholders in Berke- 
ley, Calif. Other officers named were R. R. 
Monroe, presdent; V. C. Schorlemmer, vice- 
president; W. E. Henderson, vice-president; 
R. B. Watts, secretary; M. A. Hardie, treasurer. 
The election completed Convair’s recent pur- 
chase of control of ACF-Brill Motors Co., 
and its wholly owned subsidiary, Hall-Scott 
Motor Co. 
@ Directors of Glenn L. Martin Co., voted to 
put the company on a quarterly dividend 
basis and declared a quarterly dividend of 
75c a share payable Mar. 18 to stockholders 
of record Mar. 8. 


Airlines Earnings Behind 

U. 8. airlines’ fourth quarter earnings for 
last year ran behind those of the same 1944 
quarter, and first quarter earnings of this 
year are also lower than those of a year 
ago, stockholders of National Aviation Corp. 
were told by Frederick F. Robinson, presi- 
dent. 
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Financial Comment 
by 
1. W. Burnham, Il 
of 


Burnham & Company 
Members of New York Stock Exchange 








P RESENT and prospective holders of 
airline securities are very much in- 
terested in the plans of airline manage- 
ments to finance their commitments for 
new aircraft and additional ground in- 
stallations. Recent surveys reveal that 
the total combined expenditure and pur- 
chase commitments of U. S. airlines were 
$335,000,000 in mid-February and are ex- 
pected to reach $500,000,000. It is believed 
that the greater part of this equipment 
can be delivered by December 1947. 

Since V-J Day, U. S. airlines have 
raised approximately $77,000,000 to f- 
nance their commitments. Of this amount 
$70.000,000 was in the form of fixed debt 
(bonds and bank loans)—the balance be- 
ing equity financing. The obvious infer- 
ence which one must make from these 
moves indicates that airline management 
does not wish at present to further dilute 
the owner’s equity if it can possibly be 
avoided. 

The aviation industry has always kept 
as far away from the pitfalls of debt as 
it could—and wisely. The unfortunate 
experiences of many corporations, heavily 
loaded with debt, in the early thirties is 
too recent to be forgotten. 

It seems to me that airline management 
is at the crossroads. Decisions must now 
be made on the percentage of debt to 
equity capital ratio. Unquestionably, a 
certain amount of debt can properly be 
incurred if adequate provisions are 
to reduce the total as the equipment wears 
out. It is unsound to count on refi- 
nancing debt with additional fixed obliga- 
tions. 

Airline managements should give close 
attention to the capital structures of some 
of the reorganized railroads. Set up with 
an eye to past experience, these struc- 
tures have now been balanced to avoid a 
disproportionate amount of fixed debt. 

The net result of a proper apportion- 
nent between fixed and equity capital 
will not be immediately popular with 
common stockholders. Dilution is never 
popular—particularly in times like the 
present when money is so easy to borrow 
at attractive rates. However, present alr- 
line commitments indicate that manage- 
ments will resort to fixed obligations, pre- 
ferred stocks, and common stock. It 1s 
hoped that the percentage of fixed debt 
to total capitalization is kept well within 
the bounds of conservatism. 


To Vote Again on Merger 


Northeast Airlines stockholders have 
been called to meet again Mar. 19 at 
Logan Airport, Boston, to vote on the 
proposed merger with Pennsylvania-Cen- 
tral Airlines, it was announced following 
a meeting Mar. 6, called for the same 
purpose. ’ 

Although sufficient favorable proxies 
were received at the first meeting, North- 
east said, the second meeting was called 
to remove questions as to the validity of 
the small number of proxies received. 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Leading Aviation Securities (Courtesy of Burnham & Co.) 


Two 
Range for6 Days Range for6é Days Weeks 


1916 Ended 2-23-46 a a 3-2-46 one 
lines High Low High Low H igh Low ange 
teen Airlines . — 8614 71 801% 7342 76 aoa - s' > 
iff Airways eeeece ° cecces 3A5g 2612 31's 28 2915 2 _ . 2 
oem Air Lines ... , santa 12314 98 112 102 10734 ,* 7 
sons irli ; é 7 281; 30 273% — 334 
ational Airlines .. _ oeeente 347% 2738 327% 2342 4 
i ewest Airlines Se 5642 45 Wo 4634 A ts, — pi 
i irway 3 243 2238 4 2034 — 273 
Pan American Airways ............ 27 2034 4 
Penn.-Central Airlines ............ 4534 3642 407% 391% ae any _ ~ , 
Trans. & Western Air ......... — 71 5614 64 61 O12 36%2 — 
CF Oe eee 5414 42 4742 4314 45 42 435 
i i 5 143 —15 
United Air Lines pf. .. ae 179 143 154 145 149 ‘ 
Western Air Lines ................ 35 2614 3114 2815 2812 2612 — 4), 
nen Com oe . 14% 9% 14 121% 13 12 134 
ee GUD. BE. cc cccccccsess a 8312 5914 7834 72% 74 70 12 
Beech Aircraft .... ee ee Se 2338 147% 213% 1912 2338 205% P 
: 7 201% 271 a 
Bell Aircraft a Soe asd ere 3544 26'% 307% 29 30 2 2714 4} 
Bendix Aviation .............. Rae 58 51 56 5154 54 51 — 5% 
Boeing ....... sao Se la 3334 2645 3114 281% 2834 2615 — 314 
8 9 a areree 335% 2634 3144 2815 295% 2634 — 3, 
. , « ¢ 5 23 
Cons. Vultee pf.* .. ienneasnee 38 295% 3414 3142 32144 295% 234 
Continental Motors . a 24 1742 227% 20 21 1854 355 
Curtiss-Wright ..... Hiakeneae 121% 7% 115% 95% 103% 914 —- 1 19 
Ce "EA"... cccondsevceece 3416 27 3214 2914 31 2878 - 2! ‘ 
Douglas Aircraft ............. ease 101'4 9012 9915 931% os" - - 8! " 
Grumman Aire. Eng. .......... iat 52 42 4734 44 4534 2 - 6 
Lockheed Aircraft ............ce0- 4514 3546 41 3744 a a5 - oa 
NE “Sree 4512 37%4 4215 374 4034 3842 — ‘ 
Setemnt ee ek ae 2834 2318 2715 2415 25 231% — 47% 
North American Aviation ......... 165% 1314 1614 147% 1538 1345 2'% 
Republic Aviation ................. 2138 1534 21 1834 19 173% — 2% 
, Mh 655 cunt eebaeaataddabane 4012 3348 37%4 35 357% ae — te 
a i 373% 3133 3538 313, 33%%4 3142 — 3% 
I SA ad ee te 106 91 9815 95 95 94 — 3 
*Called for redemption March 1, 1946. 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
SS PAISTIND onc cccccccvcccecees 43 2734 3278 2915 313% 28 4's 
a eee 217% 18 20 18'4 197% 18 1's 
Pan American Air. war. .......... 14 915 1145 10 114% 919 
Manufacturers, etc. 
Aero Supply ‘A’ ....... ieidasas 22% 217% oe cate 217% 217% 
Aero Supply . ae . . steed 7% 538 753 634 749 678 — 34 
Air Associates .. aan 23144 15 2314 2114 2034 1914 — 315 
Air Investors ..... cee aedicnece 534 514 519 519 519 514 — % 
Air Investors cv. pf aves sane sone ee ane * 39° Rice 
Aireon Mfg. ...... : een ee 174% 135% 1614 141% 1538 1354 — 135 
Se Ce Oc aksccccunssctexetes 2234 17% 2034 19 20 1734 — 1% 
Eb akte adc kone bkncweaw bern 2749 22 254% 2338 2312 22 3 
Memes Alveratt ....cccccccceccces 9} 634 9! 8 815 75 - 1% 
Sens Com. i Joab en cbeaGauauie 3114 21% 30 : 2415 27 25 . 4%5 
Brewster Aero. ....... hiadweveae 519 41% 54 51% 536 5 - 15 
Cessna Aircraft ..... oie eeeeeukins 104% 614 97% 814 9 s — 1% 
EES ere 17% 133g 171% 1644 1744 151% - 1% 
oe eS ees - 835 536 83, 76 8 7 — %% 
Fairchild E> & A. pf. pebescusnnes 115 78 115 101 106 101 —14 
Irving Air "Chute = saueuswnnseds 1342 1l 12 11's% 11's 11 — % 
meetemep Alveraft .........ccccccess 1354 107% 1314 12 1214 107% 13, 
Piper Aircraft inate ieaen nee 1514 75% 1314 1014 1215 114, — 13 
Roosevelt Field . , ; 678 534 634 6'4 634 534 — i! 
Ryan i iehbeocseusseneves 104% 835 97% 9 91% 833 — Ty, 
OR Sa ae 237% 1734 2345 21 2214 2034 — 31, 
United Aircraft Prod. ............. 2915 23 27 2314 245% 23 — 21, 
I 95% 614 9 815 s 71% — 1% 
*No trading—last bid and asked prices. 
OVER-THE-COUNTER February 23, 1946 March 2, 1946 
lines Bid Asked Bid Asked 
Air Cargo Transport ......... 6 65% 7% 7% 
Alaska Airlines ................. 11 1234 1049 1114 
All American Aviation ......... as 1312 15 134% 14 
American Overseas Airlines ........ 75 79 72 76 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 2614 2915 27 2734 
Continental Air Lines .......... 2215 2414 2215 2315 
Delta Air Limes. ......ccccccccces ‘ 48 52 51 52 
Expresseo Aereo ..........seeees-, ead ve 915 1014 855 914 
ENED Rare SiR Petes 12%4 1344 1034 1134 
Mid-Continent Air Lines ......... viewers nemecanark 164% 1834 16 1634 
TACA ESE stskaheaneaes 1834 20 1734 18'2 
Manufacturers, etc. 
Aeronautical Products ..... cua aaah 77% 814 712 77% 
IE idee e a oe ee a 934 101, 934 10'4 
Aircraft & Diesel ......... 27% 315 27% 315 
Airplane & Marine ........... Mestnae au demenmunen 19 26 18 20 
Central Airports ............... 134 2! 1! 2 
Columbia Aircraft .......... , 134 % 1'4 
Continental Aviation & Eng. 4 4! 37, 44 
General Aviation Equip. .......... ee 6 734 5! 614 
SN WII oon Zn a apadccccusekvmnsaeuacs 335 4% 31, 3% 
Globe Aircraft aes adaaapab ati Seales ss 634 8 7 7% 
Harlow Aircraft .........cccccesess ekeuduabband 1% 1's Ts 1's 
I ae sew i 4 4% 45, 475 
Interstate Aircraft & gS ee OS oe 2334 2434 21 23 
Kellett Aircraft .......... obs tieninciaeacekesd oui 5 534 47% 514 
Liberty Aircraft ..... i smanedanwbene tena 2415 2514 215, 221% 
IN ns 37% 454 4's 43% 
 ““f  geenrieheprereeeeeeneee 7 T'o T'2 8 
I ge 1334 15 1514 16 
a  cabckc. ve 14 1512 1314 14 
Standard Aircraft Prod. ..............cccccccccees. 5 53 5 514 
piste epabeieaeetaeemeimn ge meny 7% 814 6! 74 
RE LRTELERTA etoniieces 32 4 32 334 
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ENGINEERS 
Work in California! 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION 


Is designing aircraft of the future and 
needs experienced: 


ENGINEERING DESIGNERS 
and DRAFTSMEN 
AERODYNAMICISTS 
STRESS ANALYSTS 


Biggest research and development pro- 
jects in company’s history offer good 
pay, fascinating work and opportunity 
for the future. 


Write E. R. Carter, Engineering Dept., 
5601 Imperial Highway, Inglewood, Calif. 
NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


Sets the Pace 














ENGINEERS WANTED 


Mechanical 
Electrical 
Civil 
Experience Adaptable 
to Aircraft 








Layout Draftsmen 
Aerodynamicists 
Stress Analysts 


Or others with at least several years of en- 
gineering experience which will serve as a 
basis for aircraft work. 


Permanent positions are available in the en- 
gineering of such planes as the Martin 202 
transport, commercial version of the Martin 
MARS. and other new commercial and mili- 
tary commitments. Write including full in- 
formation on education, experience and 
background. © «7 a 


to Director of Engineering Personnel 
The Glenn L. Martin Company 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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AIRCRAFT 
ENGINEERS... 


Permanent positions are available to men with 
above average ability in major layout, design, 
stress analysis and aerodynamics. 


A minimum of 3 years college engineering or its 
equivalent in supplementary training and 3 years 
experience is required. 


In applying send complete information on educa- 
; tion and experience to 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 














Classified Advortius 





AVAILABLE NOW—Executive Engineer. M. 
I. T. graduate, nine years aircraft engineer- 
ing experience in research, development, pro- 
duction and air transport engineering in re- 
sponsible positions. Ex-Lt. Colonel, AAF. 
Alert, imaginative, creative mind. Desires 
connection with aggressive organization off- 
ering real opportunity. Box 477, American 
Aviation, American Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 





ATTENTION Air Carriers and Charter Air- 
lines. Capable experienced specialist in traf- 
fic, rates desires to become affiliated with air 
transportation organization operating with- 
in, or to or from United States. Ten years 
sales and traffic; domestic and foreign sched- 
ules and tariffs. Box 479, American Aviation 
American Blidg., Washington 4, D. C. 


COMMUNICATIONS EXECUTIVE, 15 years 
communications experience; meteorologist. 
Past 5 years supervisory and executive posi- 
tions overseas and domestic AAF head- 
quarters. Ex-Major. Married, 28. Offer initia- 
tive, energy, ideas, perserverance and results. 
Box 478, American Aviation, American Bldg., 
Washington, 4, D. C. 
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ENGINEER wishes to apply extensive air- 
line background of design, performance, ec- 
onomics, administration and publications to 
a sales or administrative position. Aeronau- 
tical engineering graduate—Air transporta- 
tion Major. Box 480, American Aviation 
American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


WANTED C. A. A. licensed flight dispatch- 
ers, U. S. Citizen for assignment in South 
America. Replies confidential. Box 481, 
American Aviation, American Building, Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 


en — ——_—_-_—» _ —- 


WANTED a pilot with some air line pilot 
experience to represent a well-established 
employee-representing organization. This is 
not a fiying position. Executive work only 
with some travel. Employer-employee rela- 
tions handling ability necessary. Veteran 
preferred. Box 449, American Aviation. 
American Building, Washington 4, D. OC. 


FLOAT OWNERS: Consider operating air- 
lines over “Great Lakes’; also per diem serv- 
ice, gasoline and oil furnished. May we con- 
fer? Address—Lake Ports Airplane Service, 
606 South Brearly St., Madison, Wisconsin. 
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These Continental Refine- 
ments Mean Greater Power, 
Economy and Dependabil- 
ity, as well as Longer Life: 


@ Increased cooling fin area on 
cylinder heads and barrels. 

e Enlarged supercharger 
impeller and re-designed 
supercharger entrance and 
diffuser passages. 

© Complete force-feed lubrica- 
tion to valve gear. 

© Propeller reduction gear (on 
GR-9A model). 

@ Crankshaft has been re-de- 
signed and is nitrided. 

@ New pressure-type (injector) 
carburetor. 

© New “Silver grid" crankpin 
bearings. 

@ Improved generator drive. 

@ Flexible engine mounting 
pads. 

@ Enlarged oil passages to 
crankshaft. 

© Oil pump completely re-de- 
signed for greater capacity. 

@ Aji main castings re-designed 
for higher loading. 








The New Continental 
GR-9A 


9-cylinder Radial Engine 
for Feeder-line and 
Executive Type Aircraft 











Engines 


_ CONTI NE! NTAL | 








SKYPOWER FOR THE AGE OF AIR 


More than 44 years of specjalized experience, enriched by intensified 
research throughout the wag, reaches a noteworthy climax in the new 


R-9A Aircraft Engine whiclf Continental Motors has recently introduced. 


The R-9A, and its geared counterpart, the GR-9A, are basically identical 
with the famous Contingntal-built radial aircraft type engine which pow- 
ered some 54,000 medjum tanks and Hellcat tank destroyers in World War 
ll. As now offered fo aircraft they are special-purpose engines, developed 
primarily for the pighes for feeder line and executive use, now coming off 
assembly lines in #hajor aircraft plants. In them are embodied numerous 
refinements, covefing the fields not only of design and materials, but of 
production techgique. These advances, proven by millions of hours of 
operation in aifcraft and tanks, result in greater power—525 h.p. in the R-9A 





must be/gained without compromise on the score of dependability, these 
new Cgntinental Aircraft Engines are the answer to a great and growing 
need./ A brochure describing the Continental R-9A and GR-9A is in prepara- 


lied . 
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Continental Motors [orporation 











DETROIT AND MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








* SECTIONAL VIEW OF TRE 5 2 PASSENGER DC-6 AITRLINER 














in a dependable Douglas DC-6...the luxury airliner 
based on millions of flying hours transporting 80% of our 
airborne men, munitions and wounded, plus Douglas’ years 


of prior experience building 80% of all air transports. 


GREATEST NAME IN AVIATION 


DOUGLAS DC-6 


Sister Ship of the Famous C-54 Combat Air Transport 
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